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THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


The Inventors and Proprietors of the Genuine 


“VASELINE PREPARATIONS 


have adopted this plan to make known the merits of their products 
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RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than orainary COFFEE 














PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


“SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze.” 















































“He drew his revolver, sneaked to the very top of the rise, then—‘Arréte!’ he ordered.” 
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DARKNESS 











ILLUSTRATED BY 
Cyrus CUNEO. 


HE afternoon light 
faded gradually 
till the tall pines 


cast no sha'ows, and the 
white landscape was grey. 
Whistling faintly, the wind 
swayed the forest branches to 
and fro, now in long sweeps 
with strong puffs, then in short 
bowings. ‘lhe leaden sky was 
dark and low, cold and repellent. 

Laflin filled bis pipe slowly 
the door of the N.W.M.P. 

Onion Lake, his home. 


‘Looks like snow,” he muttered, 


eyes roaming over the long 


distances beyond the forests. Little 
by little the pipe was filled ; he lig ghted 


Puff-puff, “1 don’t suppose” 


« that Jake will” (puff) “get back 
’ (puff-puff-puff). “* Anyhow, I'll have 


supper by’n by and take a run over to the Store. 


”? 


smoking quietly. ‘Then the 


flakes of white came dropping one by one at first, 
then falling in silent quantities, finally coming down 
in eddying and pirouetting myriads. As he watched, they 
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piled themselves on the wood heap, hid 
the bright bit of the axe, settled on its 
handle, and clung damply to the shingles 
and logs of the cabin. ‘‘ Wonder how far 
they come?” He looked up. Out of pale 
gray nothingness the big spots of white 
came in noiseless masses ; appearing like 
magic from the oneness of the heavens, 
and, as he followed them, disappearing 
into the cold gray oneness that lay on 
the north. Always tumbling, always 
blending, the particles dropped in clouds. 
The wind had gone entirely; only the 
crisp, settling, seething sound of the 
flakes could be heard. He went into 
the cabin. <A_ bright fire sent forth 
cheery snappings from a little stove, 
whose red-hot cover cast a sheen on 
the log ceiling. He lifted the cover from 
a pot; a burst of steam rose, billowed 
about the small interior, and vanished 


Laflin stirred the contents. ‘Those 
beans are the hardest I ever saw!” 
The water boit@d and bubbled with 


liquid hissings. ‘Taking down a frying- 
pan from its nail behind the stove-pipe 
oven, he put bacon and sliced potatoes in 
itand a bit of butter; it began to sizzle 
and cook at once. He was making his tea 
when the door opened and a tall, strong 
figure came in, snow-shoes in hand. 

“ Bo’ jou, bo’ jou, Lafleen !” 

“Hello, LaGrange: where are 
bound ?” 

‘The trapper unwound his muffler, stuck 
the snow-shoes in a corner and sat on the 
rough bench, ‘Me? Ah’m goin’ longue 
way baim’by ; wan’ talk leetle firs’ !” 

“Anything wrong?” Laflin asked, 
noting the sullen voice and the gleam 
of the deep-set blue-grey eyes. 

**Mabbe ye-es, mabbe non,” the French 
Canadian answered hesitatingly. 

The constable waited for him to go 
on, stirring and turning the bacon and 
potatoes the while. “You know dat 
Gros Gorge an’ ma femme gon’ way ? ” 

Laflin turned quickly. “No! When?” 

Steadily and impassively the other an- 
swered: ‘“* Mabbe t’ree day h’ago, mabbe 
two day. Ah come f’om de trap lignes dees 
aftaire-noon, fin’ de cabane emptee, no’tin 


you 


dere, onlee dees pair ol’ snow-shoe!” He 
pointed to them contemptuously. 
“But your wife maybe went to 
Tomah’s, or to her father’s house?” 
The other laughed bitterly, ‘‘ Ah 
mak’ fin’ h’out ev’were cen post; no 
dere! Som’ de boy dey say dat she gon’ 
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weet Gros Gorge, dat sacre Metis!” 
The voice thrilled and shook with fury, 
but the huge body was quiet. 

“T’m very sorry for you, LaGrange, but 
she’s not worth having if that’s the sort of 
thing she has done ; and 4 

The trapper leaped to his feet. ‘Ah 
no come for h’ask you eef she good 
for have or no! LaGrange he wan’ you 
say Wat ’appen eef he shoote dose two ! ” 

The constable stared at the powerful 
square face, the ominous flash of the 
eyes, and saw the clenched fists, whose 
muscles stood out like tautened 
“You can’t do that,! LaGrange, or I 
should have to arrest you; and murder’s 
a bad charge.” 

The trapper stared at the other, still 
save for the quick trembling of his nostrils. 
** An’ ef you no can catch me ?” 

Laflin chuckled. “ ‘Then you'd be safe ; 
but we gould get you, LaGrange, and you 
know it!” ‘The bacon was done ; he put 
out a tin plate, cup and saucer on the tiny 
table, and began to eat, the Canadian 
watching him stolidly. ‘Have a bite? 
Come on, now—forget that killing plan. 
I know it’s damned hard, but you'll have 
to do it, LaGrange, that’s sure!” 

“No wan’ for h’eat. Ah go! Bo’ jou!’ 
He took up the snowshoes, slung the 
woollen muffler about his massive throat 
and went out without another word. 

* He’s hit hard,” Laflin saidaloud. “I 
always felt that he was too good for her.” 
He ate on comfortably. When his meal 
was finished he cleaned away the remains, 
lighted the pipe again and took a look 
outside. 

The night was clammy ard raw, the 
air still laden with the tumbling snow that 
showed white in the candle-light that 
came from the open door. Down in a 
hollow the lights of the Hudson Bay Co,’s 
Post twinkled brightly through the trunks ; 
now and then the sound of voices was 
wafted to him by the light draught. ‘The 
heavens were black and forbidding. 

“An ugly night by the look of it now,” 
Laflin whispered, and turned. As he did 
so he heard the short sharp breathing of 
dogs, and in an instant a sledge drew up 
in the circle of yellow light. 

* Ah’m goin’ fin’ dose two,” the muffled 
figure said that crouched on it, ‘an’ Ah’m 
goin’ keel w’en Ah fin’: you no catch 
me! Allez! marse!” 

A few yelps, the whine of a whip thong, 
and the circle of light was empty. ‘The 


ropes. 
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constable stared, and listened to the fast 
fading swi-i-ish of the sledge-runners 
through the snow. ‘They were gone! 

‘“ He won't find them, and if he does 
he won’t dare anything beyond a fight. 
My, but it’s cold!” and he went in.” 

He 'tried to read some old magazines 
that furnished the only literature the 
cabin boasted of, but somehow he could 
not focus his attention on the pages. 
Then he put out the candles, took off his 
heavy service boots, stretched himself 
comfortably between the long blankets, 
and tried to sleep. Nouse. ‘The more 
he tried the more wide awake he became. 

“Why did that fool come and tell me 
his story? I feel that—that.... damn 
it, I don’t know what I feel,” and he 
lighted up again. 

He went to the door and listened. 
Nothing but the wind that crooned softly 
through the pine needles answered his 


unacknowledged quest for sound and 
lurking dread of something. 
All night he sat up, troubled and 


wondering. He waited impatiently for 
daylight, going to the door often, then 
throwing himself on the bunk again. 

“There’s something wrong, and I 
know it!” he muttered, tossing restlessly. 
“Poor old LaGrange: it’s pretty hard 
lines on a man when his eyes are nearly 
gone snow-blind working for that. girl, 
and she plays this sort of a game.” 

He got up and walked the floor, 
sometimes throwing bits of wood into 
the stove. “ What’s the matter with me ? ” 
he asked himself angrily. ‘‘ 1 suppose it’s 
just sympathy, but it’s uncomfortable.” 

** At last,” he said, as, opening the door 
for the manyeth time, he saw the first 
faint streaks of daylight through the 
shrouds of drifting flakes. He watched 
the lightness - grow. In solid mass the 
trunks stood, dark and shapeless ; then, 
bit by bit, outline by outline, they stood 
away from each other, growing in breadth 
and depth till each was clear and defined. 
The branches crept into silhouette against 
the brightening sky, gray as ever, and 
ever belching snow. He boiled some 
tea, fried some caribou meat, warmed 
some bread and ate slowly. As he was 
finishing, a ray of pallid sunlight stole 
timidly athwart the floor, 

“A fine day after all!” Having 
quenched the fire, he took down his snow- 
shoes, and buckled on his sidearms. “ I'll 
have a look round towards Battleford : 
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Father Lesbauts said two hours in the 
bright sun would blind him for months !” 
‘The snow was deep and heavy, clinging 
to his snowshoes with soggy weight and 
strength as he pushed on among the 
trees. Higher and higher the now open 
sun climbed, shedding warm rays that 
instilled in him a sense of power. The 
white surface offered a dazzling glare to 
his eyes ; they cringed and squinted. At 
the end of the strip of woods began the 
Long Barren. Straight away it stretched 
before him, pale blue-white and chilling 
grey in the sun. Billions of frost-points 
shimmered on the surface, all burning his 
eyes with their power and gleam. He 
pulled his fur cap well down. “ Very bad 
glare to-day!” he muttered, and started 
across the apparently endless distance. 

Click-clack, click-clack, sounded his 
snowshoes as they struck together, the 
noise muffled by the impeding. snow, 
Hour after hour passed, Laflin swinging 
in a great circle towards Battleford. Ofa 
sudden he stopped. Far off, a mere speck 
against the whiteness of everything, was a 
figure—at least, he thought it so. He 
worked his way towards it, and at last 
distinguished a man, standing alone and 
motionless. He kept his eyes on him, 
fearing to lose the dark form if he looked 
away, so bright and strong was the glare. 
He drew closer. 

* LaGrange ! but where’s his team ?” 
he asked aloud. 

The man was standing quiet, snowshoes 
on his feet, dog-lash in his hand, his face 
turned westward. Unconsciously Laflin 
looked there too, and saw a larger spot, 
apparently motionless, in the near distance. 


L, ’ he started to call, but did 
not, and edged nearer. When he was 
quite close he understood. LaGrange 
was absolutely snow-blind. ‘The tall 


figure stood, straining the sightless eyes to 
the west ; the snow was disturbed about, 
as though in a struggle. 

““T wonder if——? Yes, by H 5 At 
must be! Tl see pretty quick.”  Laflin 
decided, and worked his way noiselessly 
past the blind man, keeping at some 
distance from him, so as to be sure that 
he should not be heard. He _ hurried 
along then towards the far black spot, that 
was in the same place ; striding on, he kept 
under the brow of a snow rise until he was 
close to the place ; then he crept forward. 
Just over the top was a sledge and two 
people beside it—a man and a woman. 
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The man was busily at work demolishing 
the remains of a_ sledge, whose bone 
runners lay on the snow by him; the 
woman stood waiting. A double team of 
dogs sat about, their tongues lolling, and 
drool streaming to the softening snow 
under their feet. 

“The devils! they’ve got his sledge and 
team away from him, and now they are 
going to leave him to die! Not if I know 
it, even if I can’t arrest any one!” He 
drew his revolver, sneaked to the very top 
of the rise, then—‘‘ Arréte !” he ordered. 

The girl screamed, the man, Gros Gorge, 
flinching at the sight of the gun. — Laflin 
scrambled to them. ‘I'll give you just 
one minute to start away from here; 
and if I ever see you again in Onion 
Lake post I'll have you sent to Stony 
Mountain for stealing a sledge: you 
understand ?” 

The half-breed (Metis) mumbled _ his 
willingness to do anything for “de 
Polees.” 

“Take your own dogs and sledge. 
GO!” Gros Gorge went, the dogs’ feet 
stirring up clouds of snow-dust that sparkled 
in the sunlight. Laflin watched him out of 
sight to the westward. He turned to the 
girl. ‘*How did you get your husband’s 
sledge ?” 

She began to cry. 

“None of that! Speak, or I arrest you!” 

She looked at him with tear-dimmed 
brown eyes. “ He fallen h’off w’en sledde 
turn ovaire een hole la bas.” 

“What were you doing there ?’ 

She stammered and hesitated. 

“Come, speak up!” 


’ 


“Gros Gorge he loove me,” she 
whimpered. ‘We no wan’ for to keel 
LaGrange.” She leaned forward. ‘“Onlee 


tak’ hees sledde.” 

“And leave him to die, you fiend! 
You know that LaGrange is snow-blind, 
and blind for your sake, working like a 
dog for the Company to give you a home 
and food !” 

She whined and cried softly. 

“Tam going to take you to him: he 
loves you more than his life. And listen 
well to what I say. I am going to tell 
him never mind what I tell him, 
only obey me, or I will take you to 
Barracks. You know what that means ?” 





The girl nodded. 
“ And if I ever see anything like this 
again, I ” 
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“Non, non!” 


she pleaded; and the 
two started back for the lone figure. It 
came in sight soon, but not quiet, as when 


Laflin passed it. LaGrange was stumbling 
slowly about, wandering aimlessly over the 
dazzling Barren ; groping weirdly with his 
hands, and muttering to himself. 

* Holla, LaGrange !” 

Hearing Laflin’s voice, he stiffened and 
stood still. 

“Tve found your wife ! ” 

** W’ere ? were ?” he asked thickly. 

“Why, she got lost out here on that 
long trap line of yours : I always told you 
it was too long for her to look after !” 

“ Go to him,” Laflin whispered fiercely. 

She went. 

He put his great arms about her lithe 
figure. ‘Dieu merci! Dieu merci!” he 
groaned. ‘‘Ah’m loss’ de team een dat 
hole down dere; dey gon’ Ouest. Ah 
was comen’,” he stuttered a moment 

—*Ah was comen for lock de_ line, 
but my eye’hes dey go bad. Ah no can 
see now! Ah, Nanette, your ol’ mari 
he h’ave sooch terrible drream *bout you, 
but eet no trrue, Dieu merci! no trrue !” 
He wrapped his long, gaunt arms about 
her, and the tears came from the 
temporarily sightless eyes. “You tak’ 
me home, Nanette, hein?” 

Laflin nodded, glowering at her. 

** Certain, mon pauvre.” 

The three started, LaGrange holding 
tightly to the girl’s hand, Laflin following. 
They came to the police cabin. 

“What in the devil——?” 
figure in the doorway. 

“Tt’s all right, Jake. Nanette got lost, 
and LaGrange has gone snow-blind, just 
as Father Lesbauts said he would if he 
didn’t take care.” 

The girl, leading the tall, helpless 
figure, moved on towards the group of 
houses in the valley. 

‘Don’t forget,” Laflin whispered as she 
passed ; and she nodded slowly. 

The two mounted police watched them 
down the path, the sun in its afternoon 
glory softening the outlines of the forest, 
and throwing the two departing figures 
into strong relief. 

“*She’s young—may be all right yet 
Laflin muttered as they disappeared. 

““Who’s young? what’s young?” the 
other asked. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing : I was thinking, 
that’s all.” And they went into the cabin. 


began a 


” 
? 














FROM THE FACTORY TO THE FRONT BENCH. 


THE CAREER OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 


BY ROBERT 
R. JOHN 
BURNS, 
who be- 
gan_ life 
in a fac- 
tory at 
the age 
of ten, is 
now a 
Cabinet 
Minister 
— in 
charge 
of a 
great 
depart- 
ment of 
State— 
at forty- 
seven. 
A few 
nights 
before writing this article I called at 
the artisan’s house—the lower part of 
which he occupies—in Lavender Hill, 
Battersea, and the President of the Local 
Government Board himself opened the 
door. Mr. Burns is his own footman, 
and in that capacity is kept busy when 
at home. During my visit he was con- 
tinually answering the bell. All sorts 
and conditions of people seek his advice. 
Kirst there was a call from a woman who 
had walked from Hackney to know if 
she could get help from the Unemployed 
Fund. ‘Then, a local politician looked 
in, and was no sooner disposed of than 
a ring announced another visitor, who 
turned out to be a sturdy tramp with 
a suggestion to show how the President 
of the Local Government Board could 
begin a division of his salary, A munici- 
pal official next came, seeking advice, 
followed by a woman who wanted to get 
her daughter out of a County Council 
Asyium. And so on, a never-ending 
procession of visitors, to all of whom Mr. 
Burns opened the door. And the evenii 





The Local Government Board. 


oO 
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callers are fewer than the morning’s list. 
It is known that Mr. Burns is at home 
in the morning—or was until he became 
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President of the Local Government Board. 
It was during the morning that he 
attended to his correspondence, and read 
his papers and his blue books, before his 
visiting and committee work, County 
Council or Parliament, began. He had 
not many minutes of continuous quiet, as 
visitors took up most of his time. Mr. 
Burns has long been regarded as the 
‘guide, philosopher and friend” of the 
Battersea people, and callers from other 
parts of London are numerous. It 
one of the penalties of being a labour 
leader; he is expected to be at the 
service of every one. American and 
German professors of political economy, 
who come to London to study the County 
Council, run down Mr. Burns and 
commandeer his services as cicerone. 
One wonders how Mr. Burns with all 
his personal work and public service could 
have found time for reading and study. 
He has done so, as he says, ** by scorning 
delights and living laborious days.” Ever 
since he was a boy Mr. Burns has been 
collecting and no member of 
Parliament has a better working library. 
And no one has ever sacrificed more for 
the sake of books. A library is an index 
to the mind of the owner. One could 
build up Mr. Burns’s career by examining 
the books he has collected and treasures 
with so much care. ‘They are in three 
small rooms on the first floor of the house 
he occupies. ‘The first room is where he 
works. ‘The walls are completely’ lined 
with books, all neatly arranged. ‘They 
are devoted to the subjects in which he 
takes an interest—economics, sociology, 
politics, industry, and labour. ‘There 
a large collection of books on dangerous 
trades, another collection on Socialism -— 
some of them in French, for Mr. Burns 
has taught himself that language. Here is 
a much-prized copy of Adam Smith's 
“Wealth of Nations”: Mr. Burns found it 
soiled and battered, buried in the sand 
under the foundations of an old engine- 
house at Akassa, in West Africa, where 
he spent a year as an engineer. Itisa 
landmark in his career, as it turned his 


is 


books, 


1S 
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thoughts towards economics. ‘There are 
other volumes which had an influence in 
forming his opinion: works by John 
Stuart Mill, Thomas Paine, Ruskin, Cob- 
bett, Owen, Carlyle, Karl Marx, and so on. 
Mr. Burns takes down with much pride a 
small volume published in 1653 on the 
problem of the unemployed. ‘The little 
volume represents half a week’s wages 
which he earned as an engineer, ‘The 
shelves also contain a number of reference 
books, a complete series of reports issued 
by the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress —all neatly bound. 
His own chairmanship of that body is 
noticeable by the increased size of the 
report for that year, ‘There is a com- 
plete set of the minutes of Battersea 
Borough Council, and other local reports 
indicating the owner's interest in local 
affairs ; for although he never was elected to 
the Borough Council, he has for more than 
twenty years occupied a position of great 
influence in the public life of Battersea. 
The contents of the middle room 
reveals the character of the occupant 
more strikingly. It contains letters, docu- 
ments, pamphlets and blue-books. One 
side is partly taken up with a geologist’s 
case, in which have been methodically 
arranged letters, documents and cuttings 
on Mr. Burns’s public work. Every shelf 
represents a year of his public life. The 
shelves are now getting much too small. 
Mr. Burns has Mr. Gladstone’s passion 
for keeping things. He has also that 
statesman’s system and method. Letters 
are most carefully folded and labelled. 


Less important letters are used to serve 


as folders for cuttings and other letters, 
Pamphlets, when not bound, are placed 
inside the covers of discarded municipal 
reports. Mr. Burns has been impartial : 
in addition to keeping an account of his 
own public career, he has a record of 
the work and speeches of other labour 
leaders. He has collected and bound 
files of all the labour and socialist papers 
which have been issued in England since 
he took up public work. They are 
stowed away in a corner called “the 
cemetery.” Blue-books and official returns 
are all properly indexed and systematically 
arranged. Mr. Burns can find anything 
he requires in a few seconds. His lack 
of means has led to wonderful resource- 
fulness in the way in which documents, 
which would be more readily placed in 
pigeon-holes and drawers, are kept. 


The whole library of municipal literature 
and reports issued by the County Council 
has been kept for reference, even down 
to the weekly committee lists for members. 
Mr. Burns has the lists for eighteen years 
tied together according to date. No one 
else has taken the trouble to collect a 
complete set of all the pamphlets issued 
on the South African war—in English 


and Dutch, and few have a better set of 


books on alcoholism and drink. 

The third room—a very small one— 
contains a bookcase with standard volumes 
of the classics—history, poetry, and such 
works. Besides being well grounded in 
the works—official and otherwise—on the 
subjects with which he deals as a public 
man, Mr. Burns has read to some purpose 
the best standard works in general literature, 
as his speeches show. He is most happy 
in his quotations, which he is able to use 
without notes. Judging from his speeches, 
Shakespeare is his favourite author, Two 
volumes in the bookcase are specially 
valued. One is a_ beautifully bound 
volume of ‘ Paradise Lost,” presented by 
a well-known artist to Mr. Burns when 
he was in prison, having been found 
guilty of ‘‘rioting” in connection with the 
fight for maintaining freedom of speech 
in ‘Trafalgar Square in 1887. Another 
is a companion volume of “ Paradise 
Regained,” presented by the same artist, 
when Mr. Burns was appointed President 
of the Local Government Board.  I‘iction 
is hardly represented in Mr, Burns’s 
library, His favourite novelist is Meredith. 
He has not found much time for novels, 

In order to bring together this most 
useful library—a formidable arsenal of 
ammunition for the labour-statesman— 
Mr. Burns has had to make many sacri- 
fices. He began collecting books when 
he was a boy. By the time he was 
twenty-five he possessed a_ well-filled 
bookcase. He has had to go without 
meals, to make his clothes last long, and 
deprive himself of the little luxuries which 
working men afford themselves—all in 
order to buy books. Mr. Burns’s wants 
are few. He has always led a simple life, 
and, since he began his public career, a 
very open one. He has always been a 
teetotaller and a non-smoker. He has 
never been seen with an umbrella or an 
overcoat. He has a powerful physique, 
and has always enjoyed good health, 
although he has lived all his life in 
London, except for the one year he spent 
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in the swamps of West Africa. His 
reefer jacket and bowler hat are still 
serving him as a_ Right Honourable 


member of the Privy Council and as 
President of the Local Government 
Joard. Perhaps a change may take 
place in his outward appearance-—as has 
happened to other labour leaders when 
they joined the Government—although 
no one from the ranks of labour in 
England has ever risen to the position 
of Cabinet Minister before—but Mr. 
Burns may be relied upon to remain one 
of the people. 
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he was eighteen. His interest in the 
condition of the working classes was 
soon apparent, and he wrote his first 


letter to the press—on the life of clerks 
and mechanics—when he was seventeen, 
About the same time he began to speak 
in the open air on Sundays on Clapham 
Common and elsewhere. He had been 
brought up in the midst of poverty, and 
began to revolt against existing conditions. 
He was a born speaker, and had a gift 
of expression in these early days which 
soon made him popular as a speaker in 

the people’s forum. 





Mr. Burns was born 
—the son of Scottish 
parents—in Wands. 
worth Road in 1858. 
His father, Alexander 


Burns, hailed from 
the Western Low- 
lands. John was the 


second son, and the 
two boys had early 
to come to the sup- 
port of their mother, 
who was left a widow 
in 1868. John Burns, 
then ten years old, 
left school and went 
to work in Price’s 
candle factory, Batter- 
sea, ‘The first collec- 
tive congratulation he 
received when ap- 
pointed President of 
the Local Government 
Board was one from 








He did not, however, 
neglect his work as 
an engineer; and 
when his apprentice- 
ship was over, ac- 
cepted an offer of the 
post of foreman- 
engineer cn works 


which were — being 
executed on the delta 
of the Niger. His 
robust health  with- 
stood the deadly 
climate of the West 
of Africa. He had 


plenty of time to read, 
and more time to 
think, as working 
hours are short in the 
tropics. It was here 
that he found the copy 
of Adam Smith to 
which reference has 
already been made. 








the directors, — staff ‘The young engineer 
and workmen — at had many stirring ad- 
Price’s factory. He ventures in this land 
worked in many capa- of snakes and croco- 
cities to help his No 108, Lavender Hill, Mr. Joha Burns's residence. diles, and several 
mother in h's young stories are told of 
days. His occupations varied from that his prowess. Mr. Burns risked his life 
of “buttons” to “pot-boy” on Sundays. more than once. He dived amongst 


Burns, who had a mechanical turn, 
elected to be an engineer, and served 
his apprenticeship at works in Vaux- 
hall and at Millbank. He continued 
to live with his mother at Battersea, 
and to make up for the absence of a 
school education by diligent reading at 
night. He had a good voice, and was 
for some time a chorister in the parish 
church. While cultivating his mind, he 
did not neglect the body. His genius 
for leadership was early shown, as he was 
captain of the local cricket club before 





sharks to rescue a man who had fallen 
overboard, although at the time he was 
himself on the sick list. One of his 
companions on the work, Mr. John 
Parkin, has given some reminiscences of 
the perils which they underwent in the 
delta of the Niger, in which Mr. Burns 
shines as a hero, On one occasion a 
large snake pursued Parkin from the 
boiler-shed at Akassa. 

“T took to my heels,” said Parkin, “but 
I was soon arrested in my inglorious flight 
by the derisive laughter of a fellow-engineer, 
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who picked up a shovel and chased the 
serpent that was chasing me, and with one 
well-aimed blow cut it in two. That daring 
engineer was John Burns.” 


Mr. Parkin continues : 


“This was not the only occasion on which 
Burns showed his intrepidity. One day 
he and I were returning from Brass River 
through the creeks in the steam launch. 
The blades of the propeller worked loose 
and fell off. The situation was alarming, 
as we were near a small village inhabited 
by cannibals, while the creek was teeming 
with sharks and reptiles. 
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On his return he settled down as an 


engineer, and threw himself in earnest 
into the work of agitation. He was a 


leading light at Radical clubs, a member 
of the local Parliament, spoke frequently 
on Clapham Common, and it not 
long before he came into conflict with 
the police for maintaining freedom of 
speech. He joined a Socialist organisa- 
tion, and was recognised as one of the 
lights of the movement. In 1885 he lost 
his situation for taking part in the National 
Industrial Remuneration Conference, 
where he met for the first time some 


was 
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the creek was composed of soft, stinking 
mud and decayed vegetable matter, so we 
had but faint hopes of finding either of the 
blades. I proposed testing my skill as a 
diver, but Burns would not hear of. it. 
* No,’ said he, ‘ you are married and I am 
single. If either of us risks his life, I’m 
the man,’ and immediately stripping, he 
plunged in. To my _ delight and surprise, 
he found one blade.’ 


Mr. Burns’s West African experiences 
led to others. Part of the money which 
he saved he spent in making a tour of 
Europe, visiting the picture- galleries and 
seeing the sights in Continental cities. 


leading political men, whose acquaintance 
he was destined to make later, including 
Mr. Balfour, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Burt, 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison. 

In the same year he stood as Socialist 
candidate for Nottingham, and polled 598 


votes. He declared during the election 


that “ frock-coats and high hats have had 
their time. Now is the time for fustian 
and corduroy to have their innings,” which 
was somewhat premature, as Mr. Burns 
was before his time. 

He took a leading part in the un- 


employed agitations of 1886 and 1887, 
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and was prosecuted in both years. He 
defended himself on each occasion with 
marked ability. He escaped in the first 
instance, 
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ous work as organiser and leader turned 
his dark hair grey, and it is now almost 
white. From the Trade Unionist point 

of view the 





but in 1887 
was 
tenced 
along with 
Mr. Cun- 
ninghame- 
Graham to 
SIX weeks’ 
imprison- 
ment, for 
rioting in 
Trafalgar 
Square, as 
he himself 
represented, 
for espous- 
ing the 
causes of 
freedom cf 
speech and 
of the un 
employed, 
As was testi- 
fied at his 
trial by his 
employer, 
Mr. Burns 
was a model 
workman, |: 


sen- 








strike was a 


signal — suc- 
cess, and 
led to the 


organisation 
of what is 
known as 
the New 
Unionism, 
consisting 
of unskilled 
workers, 
with Mr. 
surns at the 
head of the 
movement, 


It is not 
necessary 
here to en- 


large on his 
work on the 
London 
County 
Couneil. 
Hehas been 
one of the 
most active 
members, 
useful in all 








and he the multi- 
proved to farious  de- 
be a model ‘‘No member of Parliament has a better working library.” partments 


prisoner, 

receiving sympathy from his .warders 
and his fellow-prisoners in Pentonville. 
Perhaps it was the sympathy of his 
gaolers which enabled him to get into 
the infirmary, and gave him more op- 
portunity for reading. He came out of 
prison cheerful, hopeful, delighted with 
his new experience, and more of a 
popular hero than ever. ‘To judge by the 
number of ex-prisoners who have called 
upon Mr. Burns since to claim acquaint- 
anceship through being brothers in 
adversity in Pentonville, and to ask help 
to make a new start, the prison must 
have been exceptionally crowded during 
the period of his incarceration. 

In January 1889 Mr. Burns was elected 
for Battersea on the new London County 
Council, and in the same year took a 
leading part in organising the famous 
dock strike—one of the greatest industrial 
struggles of the last century. His strenu- 





of municipal 
activity. He began by giving his atten- 
tion specially to the interests of labour, 
and these have always had _ his first 
thoughts ; but he broadened as he gained 
experience, and few members have a 
better grasp of the whole of the Council’s 
work than Mr, Burns. He always took 
a large share in its work, but declined 
offers of chairmanships. Before he had 
been long on the County Council he was 
elected by Battersea to Parliament, and 
has now served eighteen years on the one 
body and fourteen years on the other. 

As a Member of Parliament he en- 
larged the scope of his public work. 
He soon proved a clever debater, and 
spoke only on those subjects of which he 
had some special knowledge. ‘The older 
members resented his _ self-possession 
and breezy confidence. “’The hon. 
member is not in the London County 
Council,” interrupted a racing member 
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of the House when Mr. Burns was _ the leisure hours were spent in spotting 
speaking. “Nor is the right hon. gentle- winners and catching losers.” Addressing 


man on Newmarket Heath,” retorted Mr. 
Burns. 

Mr. Burns likes to produce dramatic 
effects when he is speaking. On one 
occasion at the County Council, when 
he was denouncing a builder’s brickwork, 
he produced samples of the bricks. On 
another occasion he exhibited sampies 
of defective steelwork. He has attained 
a great reputation as a speaker. He has 
a voice of wonderful power-—trained by 
long practice in the open air; he has a 
rare gift of epigram and of happy illus- 
tration. He is racy and humourous, but 
is naturally a hard hitter. In his rela- 
tions with his constituents he maintains 
an independent attitude. No labour 
leader has spoken more strongly against 
gambling and drinking. Mr. Burns has 
specially denounced working men who 
are addicted to these vices. On one 
occasion, he said, ** Many homes were 
vile because the workers’ wages went to 
the publican, the pawnbroker, and that 
curse of modern society the bookmaker. 
It made all the difference to the appear- 
ance of a home whether a little will, soap, 
and love were brought into it, or whether 
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“One side is partly taken up with a geologists’ case—every shelf represents a year of his public life.” 


a gathering of his constituents on another 
occasion, he said, “ From whom am I 
to take my marching orders? From men 
who fancy they are Admirable Crichtons, 
Pitts and Bolingbrokes, but who have 
not in reality got enough brains to run 
a whelk stall.” When he met his con- 
stituents after he President of the 
Local Government Board a candid friend 
recalled his statement, once made jest- 
ingly at the County Council, that ‘no 
man was worth more than £500 a year.” 
“Wot about that ’ere salary of £2000?” 
was the question. 

“That is the recognised Trade Union 
rate for the job,” said Mr. Burns. ‘If I 
took less I should be a blackleg.” 

“What are you going te do with the 
£1500?” 

“Tor details,’ answered Mr. Burns, 
‘apply to my treasurer, Mrs. Burns.” 

As County Councillor and member of 
Parliament Mr, Burns had a very busy 
day. having to attend to his 
round of morning visitors, who, he said, 
‘regard my house as a court of appeal,” 
he had a heavy correspondence. Every 
morning brought a pile of letters. A 


Was 


Besides 
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number of them should never have been 
written, and therefore answered them- 
but Mr. Burns was most business- 
like in dealing with the others. His 
answers were laconic. His letters are 
models for brevity and directness. “ Dear 
Sir,—No, thank you.—Yours truly, John 
Barns,” he has written more than once. 
He frequently uses the blank half-sheet 
from other letters for his answers. ‘To 
his friends he signs “J. B.” Mr. Burns 
never had a secretary. 

County Council committee work re- 
quired attention after midday, In the early 


selves ; 
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He has always been a prompt as well 
as a strenous worker. ‘The officials at the 
Local Government Board were not long 
in making that discovery. He was sworn 
in asa Cabinet Minister at four o’clock. 
He walked straight from Buckingham 
Palace to his offices, picked up the 
Secretary of the Unemployed Fund on 
the way, and introduced himself to the 
officials as their new chief. He began work 
at once, and the distribution of the Unem- 
ployed Fund claimed his first attention. 

During his eighteen years of public 
services Mr. Burns has been maintained 




















“Classics, history, poetry.” 


afternoon his Parliamentary and municipal 
work overlapped, so that he had to map 
out his time carefully. As a labour 
member, paid by his constituents, he had 
to put in long attendances in Parliament, 
but utilised the time by receiving deputa- 
tions, writing letters, preparing addresses, 
and such work. He rarely went home 
before midnight, and frequently lost the 
last car, in which case he had to walk all 
the way to Battersea. The daily routine 
was varied by other public duties, as, for 
instance, by visits to county council works. 
On Saturday afternoons he took exercise. 
He has always been an athlete, and 
played cricket, cycied or walked. 


by certain allowances from trade unions, 
and subscriptions collected by the Batter- 
sea Labour League. Latterly he added 
to his income by his pen. Mr. Burns 
always maintained a sterling independ- 
ence. He would accept no gifts ; refused 
many tempting offers for lecturing tours, 
and would be no man’s debtor. “I 
prefer,” he once wrote, “to be, with all 
its occasional humiliation, the industrial 
robin-redbreast picking up the crumbs of 
labour contributions rather than accept 
Greek gifts from other sources, with their 
inevitable results to labour and myself.” 
Democracy is a hard taskmaster, and 
bestows little gratitude. Mr. Burns’s 
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maintenance fund was frequently like 


Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. He has 
suffered many privations, but was always 
optimistic. His home life has been 
simple, open, and beautiful. He found 
an ideal helpmate in Mrs. Burns, who 
has shared in his_ sufferings and en- 
couraged him with her sympathy. She is 
a woman of rare intelligence—as great 
a credit to her sex as Mr. Burns is to 
his class—and has been of inestimable 
assistance to her husband in all his 
arduous years from labour agitator to 
Cabinet Minister. ‘They have one son 
John Burns junior, who has inherited 
the health of the father and the beauty 
of the mother. 

Mr. Burns’s life has been intimately 
associated with Battersea, and he has 
served that borough well. He has taken 
the lead in educating its people in the 
principles and practice of local govern- 
ment, he has inspired them with civic 
ideals, and he has directed the work of 
local development. Most of the new 
institutions upon the possession of which 
Battersea prides itself received their 
first support from Mr. Burns. He had a 
good deal to do with the establishment of 
its splendid Polytechnical Institute, he 
has encouraged its municipal art school 
and libraries, and has seen that Battersea 
Park was properly embellished. In the 
matter of patriotism he is a Battersea 
man for Battersea men, a big Londoner 
and a great Briton. 
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Among the qualities which have brought 
the working engineer to a seat in the 
Cabinet, the first are his unassailable 
honesty and downright sincerity ; another 
outstanding quality is his courage. Of 
physical courage he js a fine example, 
and he has done deeds of valour which, 
in the Army, would have won him the 
Victoria Cross; but he ranks moral 
courage higher. His moral courage stands 
out conspicuously through all his_ life. 
Another striking characteristic is his 
sturdy independence. ‘The two qualities 
have combined to make him a formidable 
fighter. If he meets with opposition it 
inspires him with new vigour, quickens 
his zeal, fires his enthusiasm. ‘Then he 
is a conscientious worker, whether the 
work be that of a riveter, strike leader, 
County Councillor, or Cabinet Minister. 
He arms himself with knowledge of his 
subject, concentrates on the matter he 
has in hand, and throws hirmself into it 
with a whole-hearted enthusiasm. His 
methodical ways, his infinite capacity for 
taking pains, his ability at diagnosing a 
problem and sifting facts and figures— 
are all elements which have paved his 
path to statesmanship. 

Mr. Burns should not be judged by 
his speeches and election addresses, as 
when it comes to practical work he is 
cautious, feels his way carefully, and is 
not likely to commit rash acts now that 
he is in a position of less freedom and 
more responsibility. 
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MINISTERS 


AND 


CARICATURISTS. 


BY E. T. REED. 


T is only another illustration of the 
haphazard and almost criminally 
casual method in which the ferson- 

nel of a British Government is selected 
and arranged, that, so far as I know, from 
first to last no Parliamentary caricaturist 
was consulted by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in the genesis of his Admini- 
stration. ‘Throughout those fateful, fasci- 
nating days when, closeted with Captain 
Sinclair, the New Premier was_ piecing 
together in Belgrave Square the brilliant 
tesseree of that ministerial mosaic which 
has charmed the world, no artist’ was 
invited to the solemn conclave. 

When one recalls the dismal fact that 
many of these eminent gentlemen will 
have to lock to ws alone to translate 
into imperishable form their fleeting acts 
and transient personalities, that it is our 
mission to hold up the mirror to them (a 
distorting one, perhaps), and to heliograph 
their charms forward to a remote and, 
let us hope, a grateful and enthusiastic 
posterity, it would surely seem desirable 
that we should have been taken into 
council at the outset, 

Had this been done at the formation 
of the last Balfour Admnnistration, for 
instance, we should have certainly vetoed 
several distinguished gentlemen, and pos- 
sibly saved the country some trouble and 
expense. Gently but firmly we should 
have led Mr. St. John Brocrick to a back 
bench as an “ undesirable ” from our point 


of view. He is next to impossible to por- 
tray successfully, or at any rate to reduce 
to his simplest terms, as a caricaturist aims 
at doing. My friend and colleague 
Bernard Partridge, with his preternatural 
insight and accuracy, has certainly got 
nearer the truth than most of us. 
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When Mr. Brodrick sat down on the 
Treasury Bench there was a distressing 
air of solid permanence, of oaken im- 
mobility about him that always seemed 
to me to make him look like a part of the 
building ; and one was almost astonished 
that the quilted green leather of the bench 
was not continued over his frame. And 
with Mr. Brodrick would have gone 
those six refulgent Army Corps, the 
thunder of whose tread enabled the trust- 
ing taxpayer to sleep soundly at night 
(and most of the day) secure in his island, 
Others, alas! for various reasons would also 
have gone empty away. Mr. Akers-Douglas 
would have been reluctantly and regret- 
fully set aside, and with him Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Lord Londonderry, Lord 
Selborne, and Lord Percy, on the ground 
that, while richly endowing them in many 
ways, Nature had disregarded the claims 
and requirements of the humorist-in-line. 

Mercifully, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man is a Scotchman, and a crowning 
disproof in his own person of the 
mendacious legend that denies to -his 
countrymen a sense of humour. There 
is no greater fallacy. I have lectured 
all over Scotland, and they laughed at me 
—or rather, I should say, as less open 
to misconception, at my work. 1, at any 
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rate, am therefore convinced that in them 
the sense of humour reaches its best and 
highest development. 

Sir Henry, I have always heard, is 
a most witty and genial man, with a 
capacity for humour which even an 
Englishman might confess to envying 
without losing caste with his coruscating 
fellow-country men. 

He therefore entered con amore (I 
came near writing conn-emara/) into 
the jovial, sportive spirit of Gilbertian 
humour which rules the construction of 
British Administra- 
tions. In some of 
his appointments,— 
in the choice of 
post if not of per- 
son,—he has plainly 
borne in mind the 
needs of the cari- 
caturist. 

The one golden 
guiding rule in the 
matter, sanctioned 
by precedent and 
hallowed by usage, 
is of course to seek 
out a man who is 
fully equipped with 
special knowledge 
of one department 
of the public service 
and put him sove- 
where else, — the 
more wholly remote 
and dissimilar the 
department, the 
better the joke. 
For instance, that a 
Suffolk Army Cap- 
tain should have 
been selected by 
Mr. Balfour for the 
Secretaryship of the 
Admiralty struck one at once as_ palpably 
appropriate ; and that he should have had 
the assistance of another Army officer as 
Civil Lord, and that both were under the 
supreme guidance of the Chairman of the 
Great Western Railway in ruling the seas, 
only shows how completely Mr. Balfour 
had grasped the Gilbertian idea. 

One would have thought it insuper- 
ably difficult, perhaps, to excite the 
laughter of a public, which had tranquilly 
reconciled itself to the pre-Raphaelite 
Mr. Gerald Balfour at the Board of Trade, 
followed by Lord Salisbury; to Mr. 
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Austen Chamberlain in the Chancellor’s 
robes ; and to Mr, Brodrick, in a camphor- 
ated khaki suit, as the Shah-in-Shah of 
sombre, seething millions of natives, of 
truculent tribesmen of the frontier, of 
jewelled Maharajahs, and as Over-Lord to 
Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener—two 
gentlemen for whom the superficial area 
of Hindustan, though naturally roomy, 
proved insufficient. 

One has sometimes wondered whether 
this method of selection, so delicious 
in its humour, is not capable of yet 
further extension ; 
and Sir Henry 
Campbell - Banner- 


man has done 
wonders. in _ that 
direction. A 


seasonable spirit of 
Pantomime had 
plainly penetrated 
to Belgrave Square. 
To send Professor 
Bryce and Lord 
Aberdeen to Ireland 
to harness and ride 
the Ulster whirl- 
wind, and to navi- 
gate the Irish 
Maelstrom, was a 
first-rate start, and 
gave promise of 
even better things. 
I am inclined to 
think that Mr. Bryce 
was selected on the 
ground that, as the 
Irish Secretaryship 
turns the youngest- 
looking man into an 
elderly one in a year 
or two, it was as 
well to appoint some 
one who could not 
conceivably look older than he does at 
present. I trust this is not fersonad ! 

To send Mr. John Morley, an ascetic 
literary philosopher of the Manchester 
School, and Mr. John Ellis (known to 
history for his avid thirst for a streani of 
unpalatable “ facts ” about his erring and 
misguided fellow-countrymen) to deal with 
the victor of Omdurman, the conqueror 
of the Boers, to help him to subdue the 
civil element, to hold the passes and 
secure the safety of British India, may be 
regarded as distinctly droll, not to say 
“ pawky ” (if memories of the Mutiny do 
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not make this a dangerous word to use in 
that connection). 

Of course, at the mere mention of the 
War Office, with all its recent chequered 
history, its quick succession of drastic 
reformers (self-centred, inaccessible), the 
whole building in Pall Mall vibrating with 
suppressed fury, a very hive of helmets 
full of bees, each room a storm-centre 
of speechless anathema and_ neglected 
wisdom, what so natural as that the name 
of an able, fluent, didactic member of the 


sinuous grace of his predecessor, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, 

They are, the one to the other, as the 
rose to the lily, as the peony to the 
bamboo, as the mosque to the minaret, 
as the Albert Hall to the Nelson Monu- 
ment. While Peter Paul Rubens might 
have delighted in the affluent contours of 
Sir Henry, the straiter charms of Mr. 
Balfour would have enraptured the soul 
of Pinturicchio and the Umbrian School. 
Mr. Asquith, once acquired, should, like 
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legal profession should leap to the mind 
as the Heaven-sent Secretary of State ? 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman proudly 
led forth Mr. Haldane, blushing to find 
himself the modern Carnot, “Organiser of 
Victory,”—just a little anxious, perhaps, 
lest his clanking cavalry sabre should 
get between his unaccustomed legs and 
bring him down,—say, to the level of his 
predecessors. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, portly 
and debonnair, is from our point of view 
a host in himself, and a most refreshing 
and delightful contrast to the willowy, 





Sir Henry, be good “raw material” for 
us, from which to produce the finished, 
manufactured article. ‘Their faces will 
need assiduous study, and I am_ sure 
I shall have Mr. Chamberlain’s cordial 
approval when I say that their figures 
will have to be closely watched. 

The caricaturist gladly welcomes into 
the sacred “compound” of the Cabinet, 
for their own sake and on account of a 
certain predestination for graphic _ ill- 
treatment, Mr. Birrell, Sir Edward Grey, 
the Lord Chancellor, Sir Henry Fowler, 
and possibly Mr. John Burns. Mr. 
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Lloyd-George, who has deposited in the 
umbrella-stand of the Board of ‘Trade 
the educational “ fiery cross” with which 
he has lighted up the mountain crags 
and valleys of Wales, should prove a 
valuable humorous asset, if only he does 
not allow his sparkling humour to be 
extinguished in the statistical swamps of 
the Board of ‘Trade. It would be a 
thousand pities if the burden of high 
office were to lose to us those brilliant 
rushes over the Tory line which baffled 
“backs” and ‘ goal-keepers ” alike. 

In what he mistakenly considers a 
“humble post,” but one which would 
satisfy the ambition of many a less eager 
member of the political Alpine Club, 
Mr. Winston Churchill is a clear gain 
to us, in the fuller limelight of office. 
(He is now known, I see, as the Author 
of “ Lord Randolph Churchill,” —a curious 
subversion of the genealogical tree !) 

His desire to keep in 
touch with Mr, Joseph Cham- 
berlain augurs well for the 
sportingnature of the coming 
Parliament; and if I know 
anything of Mr. Chamber- 
lain he is extremely likely 
to keep in touch with Mr. Churchill! 

Lord Elgin and Lord Tweedmouth 
may ripen into victims, and develop 
grotesque and humorous _ possibilities, 
when we have had time to overhaul 
them. With Lord Crewe I proudly trod 
the “Field of the Cloth of Gold” in 
Lord Curzon’s camp at the Delhi Durbar, 
and I have reverently studied his features 
then and since ; but even now I approach 
him with cautious awe and_ profound 
respect, an atmosphere unsuited to the 
levity of caricature. 

Other members of the Administration, 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, Mr. Lambert, 
Mr. Kearley, and Mr, “ ‘Tommy ” Lough, 
have fascinations all their own ; and Sir 
William Robson as Solicitor-General shall 
have our best attention. 

I am glad, politics quite apart, that 
the constituencies have given to Sir 
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Henry and his merry men a majority 
more than sufficient to keep them on the 
stage and give to us artists a year or two 
in which to revel in their many charms in 
the fuller light that beats on the ‘Treasury 
Bench; and I may safely promise that 
we will still pay sufficient attention to old 
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favourites like Mr. Chamberlain—Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Lyttelton (when the 
latter are re-seated), to prevent any heart- 
burnings in that quarter. If I should 
ever be called upon by His Majesty to 
form an Administration, which I do not 
immediately anticipate, I oniy hope I 
shall find equally promising material ready 
to my hand. 








BY 
BERNARD 
CAPES. 


IGUEL 
and 
Nica- 
nor were the 
Damon and 
Pythias of Lima, 
‘Their devotion 
to one another, 
in a city of 
gamblers— 
who are not as 
a rule very 
wont to senti- 
mental and 
disinterested 
friendships— 
Was a standing 
pleasantry. 
The children 
of rich Peru- 
vian neigh- 
bours, they had grown up together, passed 
their schooldays together (at an English 
Catholic seminary), and were at last, 
in the dawn of their young manhood, to 
make the “grand tour” in each other's 
company, preparatory to their entering 
upon the serious business of life, which 
was to pile wealth on wealth in their 
respective fathers’ offices. 

In the meantime, awaiting a prosaic 
destiny, they continued inseparable—a 
proverb for clean though passionate 
affection. 

The strange thing was that, in the 
matters of temperament and _ physique, 
they appeared to have nothing in common. 
Nicanor, the younger by a few months, 
was a little dark, curly-haired creature, 
bright-eyed as a mouse. He was, in fact, 
almost a dwarf, and with all the wit, 
galvanism, and vivaciousness which one 
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is inclined 
to associ- 
ate with 
elfishness. 
At the 
same time 
he was __ per- 
fectly formed, 
A man in 
miniature, a 
little sheath 
crammed with 
a big dagger. 
Miguel, on the 
other hand, 
was large and 
placid, a 
smooth, slumberous faun of 
a youth, smiling and good- 


natured, He never said any- 
thing fine; he never did 
anything noteworthy; he was not so 
much admirable as lovable. ‘The two 


started, well equipped in every way, on 
their tour. ‘The flocks of buzzards, which 
are the scavengers of Lima, flapped them 
good-bye with approval. ‘They were too 
sweetening an element to be popular 
with the birds. 

Miguel and Nicanor travelled overland 
to Cayenne, in French Guiana, where 
they took boat for Marseilles, whence 
they were to proceed to the capital. ‘The 
circular tour of the world, for all who 
would make it comprehensively, dates 
from Paris and ends there. ‘They sailed 
in a fine vessel, and made many charming 
acquaintances on board. 

Among these was Mademoiselle Su- 
zanne, called also de la Vénerie, which 
one might interpret into Suzanne of the 
chase, or Suzanne of the kennel, accord- 
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ing to one’s point 
of view. She had 
nothing in common 
with Diana, at least, 
unless it were a very 
seductive personality. 
She was a_ fashion- 
able Parisian actress, 
travelling for her 
health, or perhaps for 
the health of Paris 
—much in the 
manner of the 
London 
gentle- 
man, 
who 
was en- 
coun- 
tered 
tour- 
ing 


=> 


alone on * 
the Con- 
tinent be- 
cause his 
wife had 
been. ordered 
change of air. 

Suzanne, as 
a matter of 
course, fell in 
love with Miguel 
first, for his 
white teeth and 
sleepy comeli- 
ness ; and then 
with Nicanor, 
for his impu- 


dent, bright spirit. That 


was the beginning and Ws 
end of the trouble. ‘se 


One moonlight night, 
in mid-Atlantic, Miguel 
and Nicanor came to- 
gether on deck. The 
funnel of the steamer belched 
out an enormous smoke, which 
seemed to stretch all the way 
back to Cayenne. 

“T hate it,” said Nicanor; 
“don't you? It is tike a huge 
cable paid out and paid out, while 
we drift tarther from home. If 
they would only fasten it up 
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there, so that we might swarm back by 
it, and leave the ship to go on without 
us !” 

Miguel laughed ; then sighed. ‘“ Dear 
Nicanor,” he said, “I will have nothing 
more to do with her, if it will make 
you happy.” 

“T was thinking of 
your happiness, Miguel,” 
said Nicanor. on 
could only be certain 
that. s€ 
would not 
be affected 
by what I 
have to 
tell you!” 

‘What 
have you 
to tell 
me, old 

Nica- 

nor?” 
“You 


‘*Among these was Mademoiselle Suzanne, called also 
de la Venerie.” 
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must not be mistaken, Miguel. Your 
having nothing more to do with her 
would not lay the shadow of our separa- 
tion, which the prospect of my union 
with her raises between us—though it 
would certainly comfort me a little on 
your behalf.” _ 

“JT did not mean that at all, Nica- 
nor. I meant that, for your sake, I 
would even renounce my right to her 
hand.” 

“That would be an easy renunciation, 
dear Miguel. I honour your affection ; 
but I confess I expect more from it than 
a show of yielding, for its particular 
sake, what, in fact, is not yours to 
yield.” 

Miguel had been leaning over the 
taffrail, looking at the white wraiths of 
water which coiled and beckoned from 
the prow. Now he came upright, and 
spoke in his soft slow voice, which was 
always like that of one just stretching 
awake out of slumber: ‘I cannot take 
quite that view, Nicanor, though I should 
like to. But I do so hate a misunder- 
standing, at all times, and when it is with 
you—— !” 

His tones grew sweet and full. 

“Oh, Nicanor; let this strange new 
shadow between us be dispelled, at once 
and for ever. I love Mademoiselle 
Suzanne, Nicanor.” 

**T love Mademoiselle Suzanne, Miguel.” 

“Very well. Then I yield her to 
you.” 

“Oh, pardon me, Miguel; but that is 
just the point. I wanted to save you the 
pain—the sense of self-renunciation ; but 


your blindness confounds me. More 
people know Tom Fool than Tom lool 
knows. Your infatuation for Made- 


moiselle Suzanne is very plain to very 
many. Whatis plain only to yourself is 
that Mademoiselle Suzanne returns your 
devotion, You are not, indeed, justified 
in that belief.” 

“Why not ?” 

“She has confessed her regard in the 
first place for me.” 

‘** But she has also confessed to me that 
I have won the leading place in her 
affections.” 

“That is absurd, Miguel. She is the 
soul of ingenuousness.” 

‘“* Perhaps, Nicanor,—we are only boys, 
after all,—she is a practised coquette.” 

‘*You must not say that, Miguel, if you 
want me to remain your friend. You, 


= 


perhaps, attach too much importance to 
your looks, as an irresistible asset in 
matters of the heart.” 

“Now I shall certainly quarrel with 
you. 

‘“You are mistaken, I think. Mind, 
to women of intellect, is the compelling 
lure.” 

“ Tt remains to be proved.” 

“You are determined to put it to the 
test, then? Good-bye, Miguel.” 

“This is not a real breach between us ? 
Oh, Nicanor !” 

“We must come to a definite under- 
standing. Until we do, further confidence 
between us is impossible.” 

He strutted away, perking his angry 
head, and whistling, 

But Suzanne had accomplished the 
amiable débacle for which she had been 
intriguing. She had, paradoxically, sepa- 
rated the inseparables. It was a little 
triumph, perhaps; a very easy game to 
one of her experience—hardly worth the 
candle, in fact; but it was the best the 
boat had to offer. It remained only to 
solace the tedium of what was left of the 
voyage by playing on the broken strings 
of that friendship. 

It was Nicanor who suffered most 
under the torture. He had always been 
rather accustomed to hear _ himself 
applauded for his wit—a funny little acrid 
possession which was touched with a 
precocious knowledge of the world. Now, 
to know himself made the butt of a 
maturer social irony lowered his cockerel 
crest confoundedly. As for good-natured 
Miguel, it was his way to join, rather than 
resent, the laugh against himself; and_ his 
persistent moral health under the infliction 
only added to the other’s mind-corrosion, 
In a very little time the two were at 
daggers-drawn. 

The ‘“affa’.” made a laughable dis- 
traction for 1: any of the listless and 
mischievous among the passengers. ‘They 
contributed their little fans to the flame, 
and exchanged private bets upon the 
probable consequences. But Suzanne, 
indifferent to all interests but her own, 
worked her oracles serenely, and affected 
a wide-eyed innocence of the amorous 
imbroglio which her arts had brought 
about. First one, then the other, of the 
rivals would she beguile with her pensive 
kindnesses, and, according to her mood 
or the accident of circumstances, reassure 
in hope. And the task grew simpler as it 
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“Suzanne, indifferent to all interests but her own, worked her oracles serenely.” 
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advanced, inasmuch as the silence which 
came to fall between Miguel and Nicanor 
precluded the wholesome revelations which 
an interchange of confidences might have 
inspired. 

At last the decisive moment arrived, 
when Suzanne’s more intimate worldlings 
were to be gratified with her solution of 
the riddle. It was to end, in fact, in a 
Palais-Royal farce ; and they were to be 
invited to witness the “curtain.” 

A few hours before reaching port, she 
drew Miguel to a private interview. 

** Ah, my friend !” she said, her slender 
fingers knotted, her large eyes wistful 
with tears: ‘I become distracted in the 
near necessity of decision. Pity me in 
sO momentous a pass. What am I 
to do?” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said poor Miguel, his 
chest heaving, ‘it is resolved already. 
Weare to journey together to Paris, where 
the bliss of my life is to be piously 
consummated.” 

“Ves,” she said; “but the publicity, 
the scandal! Men are sure to attribute 
the worst motives to our comradeship ; 
and that I could not endure.” 

“Then we will make an appointment 
to meet privately somewhere whence we 
can escape without the knowledge of 
a soul.” 


“Tt is what had occurred to me. 
Hush! there is a little accommodating 


place, the Café de Paris, on the Boulevard 
des Dames, near the harbour. Do you 
know it? No—lI forgot : the world is all 
to open for you. But it is quite easy to 
find. Be there at eight o'clock to-morrow 
morning. I will await you. In_ the 
meantime, not a hint, not a whisper of 


our intention to any one. Now go— 
go!” 
go! 


He left her, rapturous ; but once with- 
out her radiance, struck his breast and 


sighed: ‘Ah, heart, heart ! thou traitor 
to thy brother ! ” 
And at that moment Suzanne was 


catching sight of the jealous Nicanor, 
angrily and ostentatiously ignoring her. 
She called to him piteously, timidly ; and 
he came, after a struggle with himself, 
stepping like a bantam. 

“Is it not my friend that you meant, 
Mademoiselle? I will summon him back. 
Your heart melts to him at the last 
moment.” 

“Cruel!” she said. “You saw us 
together? I would not have had a wit- 
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ness to the humiliation of that gentle 
soul—least cf all his brother, and happier 
rival.” 

“His —-! Ah, Mademoiselle, I entreat 
you do not torture me.” 

*“* Are you so sensitive? Alas! I have 
much for which to blame myself! Perhaps 
I have coquetted too long with my happi 
ness ; but how many women realise their 
feelings for the first time in the shock of 
instant loss! We do not know our hearts 
until they ache, Nicanor !” 

“ Poor Miguel! poor fellow !” 

“You love him best of all, I think. 
Well, go! I have no more to say.” 

“Suzanne !” 

““No, do not speak to me. To have 
so bared my breast to this repulse! Oh, I 
am shamed beyond words !” 

“ But do you not understand my heart- 
felt pity for his loss, when measured by 
my own ecstatic gain ?” 

“Well?” 

“Suzanne! I cannot believe it true,” 

“T feel so bewildered also. What are 
we to do?” 

“You spoke once of a journey to Paris 
together.” 

“You and I? Think of the jests, 
the comments on the part of our ship- 
mates! We are not to bear a slurred 
reputation with us. I should die of 
shame.” 

“What if we were to meet some- 
where, unknown to anybody, by appoint- 
ment, and slip away before the world 
awoke ?” 

“ Yes, that would do ; but where ?” 

**Can’t you suggest ? ” 

“T know of a little Café de Paris. It is 
on the Boulevard des Daines, near the 
harbour. Say we meet there, at eight 
o'clock to-morrow morning, in time to 
catch the early mail ?” 

“Oh yes—yes !” 

‘Hush! We have been long enough 
together. Do not forget: be silent as 
the grave.” 


* Brains triumph!” thought Nicanor, 
as he went. “Alas, my poor, sweet, 
simple-minded comrade !” 

* * * # * 


De la Vénerie carried betimes quite a 
select littlke company with her to the 
rendezvous. ‘They were all choking with 
fun and expectation. 


“The dear ingénus!” said Captain 
is = I 
Robillard. ‘It will be exquisite to see 
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“*That is the short way to it, Nicanor.’” 
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the fur fly. But precocity must have its 
lesson.” 

They had their rolls and coffee in a 
closet adjoining the common-room. There 
was a window overlooking the street. 

“ Hist!” whispered the tiny Comte de 
Bellenglise : “ Here they come!” 

Nicanor was the first to arrive. He 
was very spruce and cock-a-hoop. His 
big brown eyes were like fever-spots in his 
little body. He questioned, airily enough, 
the proprietor, who had been well prompted 
to answer him. 

“No, monsieur; there is no lady at 
this hour. An appointment? Alas! such 
is always the least considered of their 
many engagements.” 

As he spoke, Miguel came in. ‘The 
two eyed one another blankly after the 
first shock. At length Nicanor spoke: 
the door between the closet and the café 
opened a littie. 

“You have discovered, then? Go 
away, my poor friend. ‘This is, indeed, 
the worst occasion for our reconcilia- 
tion.” 

“‘T did not come to seek you, Nicanor. 
I came to meet Mademoiselle Suzanne 
alone, by appointment.” 

“And I too, Miguel. I fear you must 
have overheard, and misconstrued her 
meaning. It was I she invited to this 
place.” 

‘No, Nicanor ; it was I.” 

“She has not come, at least. We must 
decide, at once and for ever, before she 
comes,” 

“JT know what you mean, Nicanor. 
This, indeed, is the only end to a mad- 
ness. Have you your pistol? I have 
mine.” 

“And I have mine, Miguel. You will 

‘kill me, as you are the gocd shot. I 
don’t know why I ever carried one, except 
to entice you to show your skill at break- 
ing the floating bottles But that was 
before the trouble.” 

“ Dear Nicanor ! ” 

“But let it be @ 7outrance. I want 
either to kill you or to be killed.” 

“Tf she were only out of the way, you 
would love me again.” 

“Amen to that, dear Miguel ! ” 

“Yet we are to fight ?” 

“To the death, my brother, my comrade. 
Such is the madness of passion.” 

The paralysed landlord found breath for 
the first_time to intervene. ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
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gentlemen! for God’s sake! consider my 
reputation !” 

Miguel, starting away, and _ leaving 
Nicanor with his back to the closet, pro- 
duced and pointed his weapon at the 


trembling creature. ‘These South Ameri- ' 


cans were a strange compound of sweet- 
ness and ferocity. ‘If you interfere,” he 
said, “I will shoot you instead.—Now, 
Nicanor; we fire at discretion, one shot 
to each.” 

The bang of Nicanor’s pistol shattered 
the emptiness. Miguel was down on the 
floor. Nicanor cast away his reeking 
weapon, and, running to his friend, raised 
his body in his arms. ‘The door of the 
closet opened, and Suzanne, radiant and 
gloating, stood in the entry. 

“That was a good shot, Nicanor,” 
said Miguel, smiling weakly. ‘‘ You are 
better at men than bottles.” 

“Miguel! Miguel! you have your 
pistol undischarged. Faint as you are, 
you cannot miss me at this range.” 

**Stand away, then, Nicanor.” 

Nicanor stood up, tearing his coat apart. 
“ Here, here !—to my heart, Cearest !” 

Miguel, supporting himself on his left 
hand, raised his pistol swiftly, and shot 
Mademoiselle Suzanné through the breast. 
Then he fell back to the floor. ‘That is 
the short way to it, Nicanor. Confess, 
after all, I am the better shot. Now we 
are reunited for ever.” 

Suzanne had not a word to say to that 
compact. She lay in a heap, like the 
sweetest of dressmaker’s dummies over- 
turned. 

The landlord raised a terrible outcry : 
‘“‘Messieurs! I am ruined, unless you 
witness to the truth of this catastrophe ! ” 

“JT, for one, will witness,” said De 
Bellenglise, very white. ‘ Mademoiselle, 
it is plain to the humourist, has only 
reaped what she sowed. But I do not 
envy M. Nicanor his survival.” 

Heaven, however, did, it appeared, 
from the fact of its claiming him to the 
most austere of its foundations, La Trappe 
in Normandy, where men, whom the law 
exonerates, may suffer, voluntarily, a life- 
long penal servitude. 

And, in the meanwhile, Miguel could 
await his friend whole-hearted, for he had 
certainly taken the direct way of sending 
Mademoiselle Suzanne to a place where 
her future interference between them was 
not to be dreaded. 
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EDWARD STOTT, 


BY GEORGE 
“" THE Academy has made Edward 

Stott an A.R.A. at Zast,” said 

my friend, looking up from his 
newspaper; “it almost makes me forget 
the hundred-and-one other things that 
it has not done.” ‘Perhaps it does,” 
said I, with less enthusiasm ; “and yet 
somehow the art of Edward Stott and 
the art of the R.A. picture shop do 
not seem to have much sympathy with 
each other, I hope, when they run in 
double harness, as they are bound to do 
in the future, that the art of Edward 
Stott will not suffer in the process.” 

And surely, when I consider the matter 
further, with a pen and paper before me, 
this is the essential 
Edward Stott’s work—that it is not meant 
for the blatant picture gallery ; that rather 
it is a delicate and a shy product, with 
a certain element of religion in it, to be 
loved in the privacy of one’s own chamber, 
where its sweet, low voice will not be 
drowned by the loud cries of the pot 
boilers ! 

It is not necessary to the understanding 
of a successful work of art that one should 
know the life and character of the painter ; 
but just as an appreciation of Millet’s 
struggles opens our hearts to the tragedy 
and reality of his work, so a knowledge 
of Edward Stott’s career makes us better 


characteristic of 


Amberley. 
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AN APPRECIATION AND SOME RECOLLECTIONS. 


IHALKETT. 


understand from whence comes the 
haunting beauty of his pictures. For, 
more than most, his devotion to art has 
been no fickle affection, no 
career selected with an eye to fame and 
fortune, but a whole-hearted absorption, 
in which no sacrifice has been too heavy, 
no labour too great. 

My knowledge of Edward Stott began 
in Paris twenty-cdd years ago, when we 
were both rounding off our studies in 
the “Life”: Stott at the Beaux Arts, 
under Cabanel, I, less assiduously, in 
the squalor of old studio 
in the Rue Grande Chaumier. But the 
regular course at the Beaux Arts, ex- 
acting as it then was, did not advance 
fast enough for the eagerness of Edward 
Stott, and so when the classes there were 
ended he filled up the odd moments by 
study at Collarossi’s. 

I seem to recall that the work done at 
Collarossi’s in these days was not of the 
highest order. ‘The students were of all 
nationalities, there was no test of com- 
petency required, and a large part of the 
day was devoted to horseplay and tobacco. 
The visitors, Messrs. Collin and Courtois, 
were unfailingly good-natured, and one 
might easily have completed a course of 
study, as bare of knowledge as when one 
began. In this happy-go-lucky company 


business 


Collarossi’s 
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of mediocre accomplishment, the work of 
Edward Stott stood apart. I remember 
being attracted to it and to him by 
its curiously tentative character. While 
others carefully finished off their studies — 
finishing off at the same time all the life 
in them—Edward Stott seemed to be 
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the clanging tongues, a solitary figure, 
charcoal in hand, striving, striving in 
pursuit of that illusive and unnameable 
essence—that larger truth—without which 
there is no great art either in poetry or 
in painting. His studies at Collarossi’s 
were never completed. ‘They consisted 

















Edward Stott. 


groping always for something beyond. 
Very early he had recognised the wavering 
line that confines the living flesh—had 
recognised also how inadequate the 
conventions of drawing were to express 
the soul of the model before him. And 
so one found him, day after day, oblivious 
of the clouds of tobacco-smoke and of 





of a maze of delicate lines, through which 
a shadowy figure seemed to be struggling 
for birth—with no individual character 
certainly, but with an elemental sense of 
life and movement. But of course 
Edward Stott made completed drawings, 
like the rest of the jog-trot world, for he 
was not the man to shirk any mechanical 
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aid to study. Many of these, the fruits 
of his work with Cabanel, were sweet and 
dainty and wistful, stamped already with 
the individuality of his later pictures. So 
promising were they that the young 
student while still at the Beaux Arts was 
offered a handsome appointment in 
America which would have assured him 
a competency for life. Fortunately the 
possession of a competency was_ hardly 
Stott’s ideal, either then or at any other 
time, and the offer was refused. 

So the hard “ grind” proceeded, and 
in Stott’s case it was a harder grind than 
usual—for circumstance had provided him 
with no luxuries, and at times was even 


to me that he was the man of fewest wants 
among us. Whilst the more extravagant 
gourmands of the band would recklessly 
squander their franc, or even their franc 
and a half, upon their dinner and wine, 
Edward Stott’s appetite was satisfied at a 
lower rate. But it was to him mainly that 
we put our artistic posers. He was the 
eager disputant on tones and values and 
motives, and always so absorbed that 1 am 
very sure that most meals at Thirion’s left 
him in delightful uncertainty as to what he 
had eaten and drunk. 

At this time I think he was chiefly 
attracted by Bastien Le Page and Edouard 
Frere, two men of widely differing ideals, 





“‘ Folding-time.” 


After the picture by Edward Stott, A.R.A. 


grudging in necessities. One little attic 
room looking down on the Paris roof-tops 
and barely furnished, mainly with picture 
stretchers and canvases, may turn out a 
convenient stepping-stone to fame and 
prosperity, but in winter it entails certain 
privations unless supplemented with a 
generous fare at the neighbouring re- 
staurant. In those days our centre was 
Thirion’s, in the Boulevard St. Germain, 
an establishment conducted on the most 
liberal principles, where an introduction 
from a fellow-student entitled you to infi- 
nite credit,and where a respectable dinner 
could be had for a franc. My recollections 
of Stott at these festive gatherings suggest 


but both successful as painters of children. 
In this catholic appreciation of two arts 
opposed to each other in aim and in 
technique, he showed his regard for the 
essential qualities of both, and thus indi- 
cated his own pursuit of beauty without 
regard to points of technical excellence. 
It is the blemish of the French methods 
of study that mere handicraft is 
worshipped as a fine art; but Edward 
Stott came through the ordeal unscathed. 
Dexterity of handling was never his goal. 
Always, as in these studies of which I 
have spoken, he was looking beyond, 
perfecting his handicraft not as an end 
in itself, but only as a means to an 
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end—the simple expression of his emotion. 
I do not remember that Millet was 
much in his thoughts at this time, but 
the Paris studios of the late “seventies ” 
and early “eighties” were yet uncon- 
vinced on the question of the great 
Barbizon painter. Even at Barbizon 
itself, the painters of the A/ein air—the 
followers of the newly arisen “ Bastien ” 

did not hesitate, in the late seventies, 
to speak of Millet with contempt as a 
mere studio manipulator, Manet had 
hardly yet come to his own, but the 
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view which now infuses Edward Stott’s 
work—namely, the essential unity and 
pathos of country life and _ landscape. 
It was only after his return to his own 
land that he “found himself”—as the 
cant phrase puts it—and at Amberley in 
Sussex he made his reputation. 

To those who imagine that the life ot 
the painter in the country is an affair 
of velveteens and long hair, many pipes 
and much gossip in the bar parlour, with 
bright intervals of work, the history of 


Edward Stott’s struggle towards the light 














The Studio. 


protest in Le Page’s work had led 
the unthinking A/ein-airist a long day’s 
journey from the Barbizon ideals. And 
certainly Edward Stott began his out- 
of-door work with leanings rather to 
the narrower truth of Le Page than 
to the wider significance of Millet. His 
earlier pictures painted in the country to 
the north of Paris, were conscientious 
student-work. They were studies of 
children and of landscape, tender in 
feeling and rather inclined to  senti- 
mentality, but they hardly indicated that 
deep appreciation of the Millet point of 


should be amazing reading. For nearly 
twenty years he has lived in the country— 
alone. He has willingly divorced himself 
from all those refinements and _super- 
fluities of life which mean so much to 
most of us, and has devoted himself 
strenuously and with single purpose— 
often to the sacrifice of health—to conquer 
the transient and alluring beauties of 
rural life and landscape. Not himself 
born a peasant, as Millet was, he has 
served his long apprenticeship so that he 
might learn to see the peasant and his 
surroundings without illusion. He will 
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“The Shepherd.” 


By permission of Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons. 


have none of that imported grace which 


Mason and Walker took down to the 
country with their paints and_ brushes. 
Sometimes, indeed, the peasant is but a 


After the picture by Edward Stott, A.R.A. 


After the picture by Edward Stott, A.R.A. 


clod to Edward Stott—a poor soulless 
incident of the meadow or the roadside ; 
but surely it is this lyrical aspect of the 
man and his environment, and not his 


“The old barge.” 
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occasional pose in the Greek 
that yields the deepest pathos to those 


manner, 
who have eyes to see. And here we 
reach at last the 
Edward Stott’s work. He is essentially a 
poet who has qualified as a painter, and 
nothing leaves his hand now that does 
not appeal to that wider perception which 
is more in the poet’s audience than in the 
painter’s. He has kinship with Thomas 
Hardy, for both have recognised the 
rhythmical relation of the native to the 
soil and the poetry and colour of his 
vocation. ‘There is nothing of the stage 
rustic in the country folk of Edward 
Stott and Thomas Hardy. Both have 
probed too deeply to be unaffected by 
the note of melancholy that pervades 
the daily round of rural life ; the grinding 
toil, the poor reward, the shabby end ; 
and in Edward Stott’s pictures there is 
added to it a poignant sweetness which 
is personal to the painter. He feels so 
keenly, that he seems to throw his cloak, 
of lovely colour and delicate sentiment, 
about the trivial incident, to shroud it in 
a glamour which reveals only beauty and 
pity and tenderness, and hides the sordid 
and uncouth. His preference is for the 
pathetic aspects both of figure and land- 
scape. He realises to perfection the 
labourer’s return in the hush of evening ; 
the glimmer of the “kindly light” in the 
cottage window; the lingering “ good 
night” at the gate; the cries of sunset on 
the darkening fields. ‘This painter, you 
will say, must have suffered deeply to 
record so truly. 

Need it be added that Edward Stott’s 
pictures have long since parted company 
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with the lightning canvases of the 
Impressionists ? His method is laborious, 
for the hand is not always obedient to the 
spirit, and, returning to it from time to 
time, he has spent years over a picture. 
He makes one or more quick sketches of 
effect, and many careful studies of figures 
and details. From these the final paint- 
ing is compiled. And so it is in the open 
air, with no pencils or brushes to aid 
him, that the picture takes its first hold 
upon the artist. It is told of Théodore 
Rousseau that latterly he never painted 
out of doors. For hours he lay upon the 
ground regarding his subject until its 
absorption was complete. In this way, 
also, Edward Stott’s pictures are painted. 
His sympathies are enlisted by some 
simple wayside incident or effect, and the 
theme grows, often painfully and slowly, 
but still unerringly, under his hand. His 
work is a recollection of mood ; a memory 
rather than a representation. I need not 
point out how far this is removed from 
the accepted idea of the brilliant artist 
who sits down on his campstool before 
a subject and paints it there and then. 
Claude Monet, as we know, has made a 
triumph of this method, which bears no 
obvious sense of labour in its result ; but 
it is the triumph that leaves us wondering 
—and cold—like the flourishes of the 
writing-master, when all the time we 
prefer the cramped hand of the poet. 
Edward Stott writes his poems in no 
cramped hand, for experience has brought 
added dexterity, just as it has endowed 
his work with a finer perception, a greater 
simplicity of conception, and a more 
rounded completeness, 

















The artist’s cottage. 


from photographs specially taken for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


by Reginald Hautes, 
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CHRIS FARRINGTON: ABLE SEAMAN. 





BY JACK LONDON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS. 


“ 7 F you vas in der Old Country ships, 

a liddle shaver like you vood pe 
only der boy, und you vood wait on der 
able seamen. Und ven der able seaman 
sing out, ‘ Boy, der vater-jug !’ you vood 
jump 
quick, like 
a shot, 
und bring 
der vater- 
jug. Und 
ven der 
able sea- 
man sing 
out, ‘Boy, 
my boots!’ 
you vood 
get der 
boots. 
Und you 
vood pe 
politeful, 
und say 
“Yes: ste.’ 
und ‘No 
sir” But 
you pe 
in der 
American 
ship, und 
you tink 
you are so 
good as 
der able 
seamen. 
Ch Peis, 





and hurt. He was a slender though 


strongly built young fellow of seventeen, 
with Yankee ancestry writ large all over 
him. 

** Dere 


you go vonce again!” the 
Swedish 
sailor ex- 
ploded. 
a. ¥ 
name is 
Mister 
Johansen, 
und a kid 
of a_ boy 
like you 
call me 
‘Emil!’ 
It vas in- 
sulting, 
on a 
comes 
pecause 
of der 
American 
ship !” 

Sut you 
call me 
"Crest 
the boy 
expostu- 
lated, re- 
proach- 
fully. 

** But 
you vas a 
boy.” 


mine boy, “Who 
I haf ben does a 
a sailor- man’s 
man for w or k,” 
twenty- Chris re- 
two years, torted. 
und do ** And be- 
you tink cause I do 
you are so a man’s 
good as “‘He even sent Chris aloft to the mizzen-topmast-head.” work I 
mer 4 have as 


vas a sailorman pefore you vas borned, 
und I knot und reef und splice ven you 
play mit topstrings und fly kites.” 

“But you are unfair, Emil!” cried 
Chris Farrington, his sensitive face flushed 


much right to call you by your first 
name as you me. We are all equals in 
this fo’c’sle, and you know it. When we 
signed for the voyage in San Francisco, 
we signed as sailors on the Sophie Suther- 
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land, and there was no difference made 
with any of us. Haven't I always done 
my work? Did I ever shirk? Did you 
or any other man ever have to take a 
wheel for me? Or a look-out? Or go 
aloft?” 

“Chris is right,” interrupted a young 
English sailor. ‘No man has had to do 
a tap of his work yet. He signed as 
good as any of us, and he’s shown himself 
as good———”’ 

* Better!” broke in a Nova Scotia 
man. “ Better than some of us! When 
we struck the sealing-grounds he turned 
out to be next to the best boat-steerer 
aboard. Only French Louis, who’d been 
at it for years, could beat him. I’m only 
a boat-puller, and you’re only a_boat- 
puller too, Emil Johansen, for all your 
twenty-two years at sea. Why don’t you 
become a boat-steerer ?” 

“Too clumsy,” laughed the Englishman, 
‘and too slow.” 

“Tittle that counts, one way or the 
other,” joined in Dane Jurgensen, coming 
to the aid of his Scandinavian brother. 
“Emil is a man grown and an able sea- 
man ; the boy is neither.” 

And so the argument raged back and 
forth ; the Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes, 
because of race kinship, taking the 
part of Johansen, and the English, 
Canadians, and Americans taking the 
part of Chris. From an unprejudiced 
point of view, the right was on the side 
of Chris. As he had truly said, he did a 
man’s work, and the same work that any 
of them did. But they were prejudiced, 
and badly so; and out of the words that 
passed rose a_ standing quarrel which 
divided the forecastle into two parties. 


The Sophie Sutherland was a seal- 
hunter, registered out of San Francisco, 
and engaged in hunting the furry sea- 
animals along the Japanese coast north 
to Behring Sea. ‘lhe other vessels were 
two-masted schooners, but she was a 
three-master, and the largest in the fleet. 
In fact, she was a full-rigged, three-top- 
mast schooner, newly built. 

Although Chris Earrington knew that 
justice was with him, and that he per- 
formed all his work faithfully and well, 
many a time, in secret thought, he longed 
for some pressing emergency to arise 
whereby he could demonstrate to the 
Scandinavian seamen that he also was an 
able seaman. 


But one stormy night, by an accident 
for which he was in nowise accountable, 
in overhauling a spare anchor-chain he 
had all the fingers of his left hand badly 
crushed. And his hopes were likewise 
crushed, for it was impossible for him to 
continue hunting with the boats, and he 
was forced to stay idly aboard until his 
fingers should heal. Yet, although he 
little dreamed it, this very accident was 
to give him the long-looked-for oppor- 
tunity. 

One afternoon in the latter part of May 
the Sophie Sutherland rolled sluggishly 
in a breathless calm. ‘The seals were 
abundant, the hunting good, and the 
boats were all away and out of sight. 
And with them was almost every man of 
the crew. Besides Chris, there remained 
only the captain, the sailing-master, and 
the Chinese cook. 

The captain was captain only by 
courtesy. He was an old man, past 
eighty, and blissfully ignorant of the 
sea and its ways; but he was the 
owner of the vessel, and hence the 
honourable title. Of course the sailing- 
master, who was really captain, was a 
thorough-going seaman. ‘The mate, whose 
post was aboard, was out with the boats, 
having temporarily taken Chris’s place as 
boat-steerer, 

When good weather and good sport 
came together, the boats were accustomed 
to range far and wide, and often did not 
return to the schooner until long after 
dark. But for all that it was a_ perfect 
hunting day, Chris noted a_ growing 
anxiety on the part of the sailing-master. 
He paced the deck nervously, and was 
constantly sweeping the horizon with his 
marine glasses. Not a boat was in sight. 
As sunset arrived, he even sent Chris 
aloft to the mizzen-topmast-head, but with 
no better luck. ‘The boats could not 
possibly be back before midnight. 

Since noon the barometer had been 
falling with startling rapidity, and ali the 
signs were ripe for a great storm—how 
great, not even the sailing-master antici- 
pated. He and Chris set to work to 
prepare for it. ‘They put storm gaskets 
on the furled topsails, lowered and stowed 
the foresail and spanker, and took in the 
two inner jibs. In the one remaining jib 
they put a single reef, and a single reef in 
the mainsail, 

Night had fallen before they finished, 
and with the darkness came the storm, 
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““With the feeble aid of the Chinese cook, Chris went forward and backed the jib over to 
the weather side.” 
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A low moan swept over the sea, and the 
wind struck the Sophie Sutherland flat. 
But she righted quickly, and with the 
sailing-master at the wheel, sheered her 
bow into within five points of the wind, 
Working as well as he could with his 
bandaged hand, and with the feeble aid 
of the Chinese cook, Chris went forward 
and backed the jib over to the weather 
side. This, with the flat mainsail, left the 
schooner hove-to. 

“God help the boats! it’s no gale! 
It’s a typhoon!” the — sailing-master 
shouted to Chris at eleven o'clock. ‘loo 
much canvas! Got to get two more 
reefs into that mainsail, and got to do 
it right away!” He glanced at the old 
captain, shivering in oilskins at the 
binnacle and holding on for dear life. 
“There’s only you and I, Chris—and the 
cook ; but he’s next to worthless !” 

In order to make the reef, it was 
necessary to lower the mainsail, and the 
removal of this after pressure was bound 
to make the schooner fall off before the 
wind and sea, because of the forward 
pressure of the jib. 

“Take the wheel!” the sailing-master 
directed. “And when I give the word, 
hard up with it! And when she’s square 
before it, steady her! And keep her 
there! We'll heave-to again as soon as I 
get the reefs in.” 

Gripping the kicking spokes, Chris 
watched him and the reluctant cook go 
forward into the howling darkness. ‘The 
Sophie Sutherland was plunging into the 
huge head-seas and wallowing tremend- 
ously, the tense steel stays and taut 
rigging humming like harp-strings to the 
wind. <A buffeted cry came to his ears, 
and he felt the schooner’s bow paying 
off of its own accord. ‘The mainsail was 
down ! 

He ran the wheel hard over, and kept 
anxious track of the changing direction of 
the wind on his face and of the heave of 
the vessel. This was the crucial moment. 
In performing the evolution she would 
have to pass broadside to the surge before 
she could get before it. ‘The wind was 
blowing directly on his right cheek, when 
he felt the Sophie Sutherland \ean over 
and begin to rise toward the sky—up—up 
an infinite distance! Would she clear 
the crest of the gigantic wave ? 

Again, by the feel of it—for he could see 
nothing—he knew that a wall of water was 
rearing and curving far above him along 








the whole weather side. There was an 
instant’s calm as the liquid wall intervened 
and shut off the wind. The schooner 
righted, and for that instant seemed at 


perfect rest. ‘Then she rolled to meet the 
descending rush. 

Chris shouted to the captain to hold 
tight, and prepared himself for the shock. 
But the man did not live who could 
face it. An ocean of water smote Chris's 
back, and his clutch on the spokes was 
loosened as if it were a baby’s. Stunned, 
powerless, like a straw on the face of a 
torrent, he was swept onward he knew not 
whither. Missing the corner of the cabin, 
he was dashed forward along the poop 
runway a hundred feet or more, striking 
violently against the foot of the foremast. 
A second wave, crushing inboard, hurled 
him back the way he had come, and left 
him half-drowned where the poop steps 
should have been. 

Bruised and bleeding, dimly conscious, 
he felt for the rail and dragged himself 
to his feet. Unless something could be 
done, he knew the last moment had 
come. As he faced the poop, the wind 
drove into his mouth with suffocating 
force. ‘This fact brought him back to 
his senses with a start. The wind was 
blowing from dead aft ! The schooner was 
out of the trough and before it! But the 
send of the sea was bound to broach her 
to again. Crawling up the runway, he 
managed to get to the wheel just in time 
to prevent this. ‘The binnacle light was 
still burning. ‘They were safe. 

That is, he and the schooner were 
safe. As to the welfare of his three 
companions, he could not say. Nor did 
he dare leave the wheel in order to find 
out, for it took every second of his un- 
divided attention to keep the vessel to 
her course, ‘The least fraction of careless- 
ness, and the heave of the sea under the 
quarter was liable to thrust her into the 
trough. So, a boy of a hundred and 
forty pounds, he clung to his herculean 
task of guiding the two hundred straining 
tons of fabric amid the chaos of the great 
storm forces. 

Half an hour later, groaning and 
sobbing, the captain crawled to Chris’s 
feet. All was lost, he whimpered. He 
was smitten unto death. The galley 
had gone by the board, the mainsail and 
running-gear—the cook—everything ! 

““Where’s the sailing-master ?” Chris 
demanded, when he had caught breath 
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after steadying a wild lurch of the 
schooner. It was no child’s play to steer 
a vessel under single-reefed jib before a 
typhoon. 

“Clean up forard,’ the old man 
replied. “ Jammed under the fo’c’sle 
head, but still breathing. Both his arms 
are broken, he says, and he doesn’t know 
how many ribs. He’s hurt bad.” 

“Well, he’ll drown there, the way she’s 
shipping water through the hawse-pipes. 
Go — for’ard!” 
Chris com- 
manded, taking 
charge of things 
as a matter of 
course. “Tell 
him not to 
worry ; that I’m 
at the wheel. 
Help him = as 
much as you 
can, and make 
him help i 
He stopped and 
ran the spokes 
to starboard as 
a tremendous 
billow rose 
under the stern 
and yawed the 
schooner to 
port-—“and 
make him help 
himself for the 
rest.  Unship 
the fo’c’sle- 
hatch and get 
him down into 
a bunk. ‘Then 
ship the hatch 
again.” 

The captain 
turned his aged . 
face forward and 
wavered __ piti- 








below to the cabin to change his 
clothes. 

After interminable hours of toil, day 
broke cold and grey. Chris looked about 
him. The Sophie Sutherland was racing 
before the typhoon like a thing possessed. 
‘There was no rain, but the wind whipped 
the spray of the sea mast-high, obscuring 
everything except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

Two waves only could Chris see at a 
time—the one 
before and the 
one behind. So 
small and insig- 
nificant the 
schooner 
seemed on the 
long Pacific 
roll! Rushing 
upa maddening 
mountain, she 
would poise like 
a cockle-shell 
on the giddy 
summit, breath- 
less and rolling, 
leap outward 
and down into 
the yawning 
chasm beneath, 
and bury her- 
self in the 
smother of foam 
at the bottom. 
Then the re- 
covery, another 
mountain, 
another sicken- 
ing upward 
rush, another 
poise, and the 
downward 
crash! Abreast 
of him, to star- 
board, like a 


full y. The “He ran the wheel hard over.” ghost of the 
waist of the ship storm, Chris 


was full of water to the bulwarks. He 
had just come through it, and knew death 
lurked every inch of the way. 

“Go!” Chris shouted fiercely; and, 
as the fear-stricken man started, “ and 
take another look for the cook !” 

Two hours later, almost dead from 
suffering, the captain returned. He had 
obeyed orders. The sailing-master was 
helpless, although safe in a bunk; the 
cook was gone. Chris sent the captain 


saw the cook dashing apace with the 
schooner. Evidently, when washed over- 
board, he had grasped and become 
entangled in a trating halyard. 

Tor three hours more, alone with this 
gruesome companion, Chris held the 
Sophie Sutherland before the wind and 
sea. He had long since forgotten his 
mangled fingers. The bandages had 
been torn away, and the cold salt spray 
had eaten into the half-healed wounds 
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until they were numb and no longer 
pained. But he was not cold. ‘The 
terrific labour of steering forced the 
perspiration from every pore. Yet he 
was faint and weak with hunger and 
exhaustion, and hailed with delight the 
advent on deck of the captain, who fed 
him with a pound of cake-chocolate. It 
strengthened him at once, 

He ordered the captain to cut the hal- 
yard by which the cook’s body was towing, 
and also to go forward and cut loose the 
jib-halyard and sheet. When he had done 
so, the jib fluttered a couple of moments 
like a handkerchief, then tore out of 
the bolt-ropes and vanished. ‘The Sophiz 
Sutherland was running under bare poles. 

By noon the storm had spent itself, and 
by six in the evening the waves had died 
down sufficiently to let Chris leave the 
helm. It was almost hopeless to dream 
of the small boats weathering the typhoon, 
but there is always the chance in saving 
human life, and Chris at once applied 
himself to going back over the course 
along which he had fled. He managed 
to get a reef in one of the inner jibs and 
two reefs in the spanker, and then, with 
the aid of the watch tackle, to hoist them 
to the stiff breeze that yet blew. And all 
through the night, tacking back and forth 
on the back track, he shook out canvas 
as fast as the wind would permit. 

The injured sailing-master had turned 
delirious, and between tending him and 
lending a hand with the ship Chris kept 
the captain busy. ‘Taught me more 
seamanship,” as he afterward said, “ than 
I’d learned on the whole voyage.” But 
by daybreak the old man’s feeble frame 
succumbed, and he fell off into exhausted 
sleep on the weather poop. 
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Chris, who could now lash the wheel, 
covered the tired man with blankets from 
below, and went fishing in the lazaretto 
for something to eat. But by the day 
following he found himself forced to give 
in, drowsing fitfully by the wheel, and 
waking ever and anon to take a look at 
things. 

On the afternoon of the third day he 
picked up a_ schooner, dismasted and 
battered. As he approached, close-hauled 
on the wind, he saw her decks crowded 
by an unusually large crew, and on sailing 
in closer, made out among others the 
faces of his missing comrades. And he 
was just in the nick of time, for they were 
fighting a losing fight at the pumps. An 
hour later they, with the crew of the 
sinking craft, were aboard the Sophie 
Sutherland. 

Having wandered so far from their 
own vessel, they had taken refuge on the 
strange schooner just before the storm 
broke. She was a Canadian sealer 
on her first voyage, and, as was now 
apparent, her last. 

The captain of the Sophie Sutherland 
bad a story to tell also, and he told it 
well—so well, in fact, that when all hands 
were gathered together on deck during 
the dog-watch, Emil Johansen strode 
over to Chris and gripped him by the 
hand. 

“Chris,” he said, so loudly that all could 
hear, “ Chris, I gif in. You vas yoost so 
good a sailorman as I, You vas a bully 
boy und able seaman, und I pe proud of 
you ! 

“Und. ‘Chris!” He turned as if he 
had forgotten something, and called back : 
“Irom dis time always you call me 
‘Emil’ mitout der ‘ Mister !’” 
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BURMA, 


THE LOTUS-LAND OF ASIA. 





WITH THE HOLIDAY MAKERS IN THE FAR EAST. 


BY IAN MALCOLM. 


The Royal progress through India has drawn a number of distinguished visitors in 


tts wake, and many pens have made descriptive use of the most picturesque 
occasion India has ever known, except perhaps, the great Durbar held by lord 
Lytton a quarter of a century ago, and Lord Curzon’s Durbar in the Coronation 
year. Among the visitors we have mentioned 7s Mr. lan Malcolm, who presents 
here’ same glimpses of the less frequented regions included in the Royal tour. 


r * 


TRAVEL- 
LER may 
always be 
defined, 
in Hora- 
a ae 
phrase, as 
one who 
‘changes 
his cli- 
mate but 
not his 
soul,” and 
| one would 
. needtogo 
through 
many ad- 
ventures 
in many lands befere he lost the settled 
habit of labelling one nation after the 
other in virtue of their separate aspects. 
Just as surely, then, as Japan is the land 
of temples and of blossom, Burma may 
be regarded as the Egypt of Asia, the 
land of 


Stern of a “ Paddy"’-boat. 


(vor conveying cargoes of rice.) 


great many of their admiring imitators, 
confine their activities to watching hire- 
lings work and play. Leisure is their one 
delight, with sufficient money to dress, eat, 
and smoke endless cheroots. Now that 
tattooing has begun to go out of fashion, 
the young men decorate themselves in 
radiant silks of beautiful colour and 
design, and the ladies array themselves 
even more brilliantly than the men, with 
flowers in their raven black hair, and 
precious stones in profusion about their 
throats, upon their fingers and wrists, and 
in their ears. 

A glance at the photographs which 
illustrate this paper will show that play 
is certainly ‘the predominant partner ” in 
the Burman’s composition. ‘‘ Jack Bur- 
man,” as he used to be called when we 
annexed the country, is very particular con- 
cerning the spirits which are about his path 
and about his bed from birth to burial, 
but I do not think that he has yet located 
the fairies who gave him his double dose 

of origi- 
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is really trivial both in quality and 
quantity ; indeed, one would be nearer 
the truth if one asserted that all the work 
worth doing is performed either by nature 
or by Mrs, Jack Burman. 

Unquestionably the Pweé (pronounced 
pouay) is the form of amusement which 
has most attraction for every Burman, old 
and young. It is a native entertainment 
which is convenient at every stage in his 
career, at every season of the year, in joy 
and in sorrow, in war or in peace. When 
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seen one, so I applied for leave to have 
a performance in the compound of the 
Dak Bungalow. Usually at this season 
of the year the best troupes go on tour 
in Lower Burma ; but this year, owing to 
the approaching Royal visit to Mandalay, 
the “stars” have been persuaded to stop 
at home. ‘Two rough platforms were 
erected in the course of the afternoon—a 
preparation which advertised the evening’s 
entertainment far and near. Law and 
order was looked after by the local police, 











Burmese women at their devotions. 


As in China and Japan, it is the women’s custom to visit the temple once a day if possible, and do homage at 
the shrine best suited to the nature of their petition. 


the baby is born there is a pw ; when he 
is named, when he goes to school, when 
he leaves school, when he is married, 
when he prospers, when his father dies, 
and when he himself dies, there will 
assuredly be a pwé. And besides these 
personal events there are villiage pweés 
and municipal pwés: in Mandalay the 
exiled princesses give pwés to keep 
them in the fragrant remembrance of 
the people. 

One night I was in Mandalay, and I 
gave a pwé—-quite an unexpected affair it 
turned out. A friend of mine had never 





for there was no question of closing the 
gates to the populace and having a 
“private view.” By six o’clock crowds 
were coming into the compound, and 
refreshment stalls were already busy out- 
side. At eight o'clock there must have 
been three thousand people present, all 
uninvited, and a better audience I never 
saw. 

There are three sorts of pweé : “‘ posture 
dancing,” by a troupe of girls with a 
chorus of men, is the most expensive and 
the rarest treat of all. This is usually 
reserved for great public festivals, and 
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costs several 
hundred pounds 
to produce. We 
contented — our- 
selves with the 
humbler and 
more _ popular 
“shows,” the 
play and_ the 
marionettes. 
l‘irst came the 
drama, which 
was more like a 
variety entertain- 
ment than any- 
thing else, con- 
sisting in dances 
and songs and 
jokes by a quar- 
tette of damsels 
and clowns, 
whose __ facetize 
kept every one 
in a roar of 
laughter. This 
lasted for an 


jungle repre- 
sented by a por- 
table bush); a 
reception of his 
Ministers of 
State by the 
King, and a topi- 
cal speech on 
Mandalay affairs 
which — caused 
general amuse- 
ment. We saw 
the love-making 
of a prince and 
princess, and 
heard the gossip 
of their retainers 
—all accom- 
panied by wild 
music from the 
band. At eleven 
o'clock, to the 
ulter amazement 
of the inhabit- 
ants, we closed 
the entertain- 
hour and a half, ment, and in 
and then we all Burmese gentioman in winter attire. half an hour the 
moved in a body compound was 
to the puppet-show, where a fairy story empty, the stages were removed, and 
was cleverly enacted by dolls cunningly the eating booths had _ disappeared. 
manipulated by hands from above. There ‘That was the great surprise to my Bur- 
was a wild beast fight in the forest (the mese friends, who do not think much of 





























Burmese lady ready to receive her guests. 
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a performance that cannot last out for 
twelve hours. 

Boat-racing is another favourite pastime 
in Burma, and most of the young men 
can pull a good our when they choose. 
‘They will race in anything, from a barge 
to a dug-out, and the excitement at a 
public regatta is indescribable. ‘They 
engage dancers or drummers to stimulate 
the crews as they row by capering in the 
middle of the boat, and they bet with 
enthusiasm upon every event. In sporting 
circles there is much discussion (as I 
write) as to the probable result of a race 
to be rowed before the Prince of Wales, in 
which a Shan States’ crew (who stand in 
the boat and row with their legs) have 
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simplicity itself. After the rains are over 
he sows his seed on the high ground of 
his farm, and proceeds to “till” the low 
ground by harnessing his oxen or water 
buffaloes to single-barred harrows and 
letting them carry him (or his children 
for preference) over this sea of mud _ until 
it is well stirred up. In August his seed 
has ripened and grown to young plants, 
which are then transferred to the low 
ground, again by his female relatives and 
offspring, and planted in holes made by 
their devoted hands. ‘The farmer looks 
on and smokes his cheroot the while. In 
November and December the harvesting 
is done (by labour imported from Upper 
LBurma), the husking is performed at 

















A typical Burmese drama at an ordinary “ pwe” 


challenged a crew of Upper Burmans, who 
row in the ordinary way with paddles. 
The game of Chen-lohn is a sort of 
Burmese football played as a solo with a 
light wicker ball. ‘The object is to kick 
the ball as often as you can ‘‘to your own 
toe,” to kick it backwards and forwards 
over the head with heel and toe, to catch 
it on either shoulder or the nape of the 
neck, and to dislodge it therefrom purely 
by action of the muscles. It is a fascinating 
game to watch when played by experts, 
whom I have seen keep the ball up for an 
hour without letting it touch the ground. 
I suppose attending to the rice-crop 
is the most serious industry in which 
a Burman engages, and his method is 


or festival. 


home by the unmuzzled ‘“‘ox that treadeth 
out the corn”; and when the grain has 
been winnowed, the cultivator makes up 
his boat-crew of sturdy oarsmen and a few 
pretty girls, loads his barge with rice, and 
proceeds to the nearest market on the 
Irrawaddy with his produce, It must be 
understood that the foregoing is not 
continuous labour; but each stage of 
harvesting is made an _ occasion for 
diversions of different kinds. 

Fruit gathering is a kindred occupation, 
and is performed mainly by the women, 
who may be seen any morning bringing 
their fruits and vegetables to market, either 
on the top of their heads or piled up in 
bullock carts. Burmese fruits are delicious 
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to eat, especially the papya, the custard- 
apple, and the mangosteen ; others, the 
jack-fruit and the durrian, for instance, 
are acquired tastes, and it is doubtful 


whether their acquisition 1s worth the 
pain and grief which it entails. ‘The 


province of ‘Tenasserim is considered the 
best part of Burma for fruit, and Moulmein 
even in its decline preserves its renown 
on this account; also for its excellent 
Burmese cheroots, the tobacco for which 
is brought over from Madras and is 
rolled by the dainty Burman ladies for 
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months on the ornamentation of two pairs 
of elephants’ tusks for some rich merchant 
at Delhi. Customers who cannot wait for 
a year or so may transfer their orders to 
China or Japan, and the Burman in that 
case will resign himself to his loss with 
easy philosophy. 

Down at Bassein, one of the largest 
towns in Lower Burma, there is a pottery 
village whose inhabitants would have 
been the envy of the late Josiah Wedg 
wood for the accuracy of their eye, the 
freedom of their design, and the simplicity 














A puppet-play in 


[he marionettes are worked by 


it on a level with the stage. ‘I'wo white flags overhead 


the open air 


strings carried over the screen at the rear, and the manipulators stand behind 


the signal to attract spectators, and the interest of the 
} 


audience is at present centred on the mother-puppet, who has a child in her lap, 


home consumption. ‘The “chic ” thing in 
this country is to have your own special 
cheroot girl, who knows your favourite 
strength and size and flavour, and to 
employ her to roll only for yourself and 
your friends, 

At Moulmein also I saw the little 
that remains of the old ivory carving for 
which that pretty little town was once 
so famous; now there is but one small 
village of a few houses which still works 
at it under a head-man. When I was 
there they had practically nothing to sell, 
having been engaged for the past twelve 


of their plant. Their only tools are a 
stone wheel (which turns on a stick of 
bamboo stuck into the earth, and is kept 
revolving by the movement of a small 
child’s foot), a hoop of bamboo for smooth- 
ing the surface, and a large shell to do 
whatever hollowing is necessary. ‘The 
material is a rich red clay extracted from 
the laterite fields behind their huts, and 
the furnace is a deep hole dug in the 
bank by the river and bricked in when 
the fire is lighted. It was most fascinating 
to stand and watch men, women and 
children, each at a special little turn-table, 
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without models or measurements of any 
kind, fashioning water pots and jars and 
platters of all sorts and sizes, as regular in 
form and design as if the very latest 
appliances had been used for them, 

At the other extremity of Bassein is a 
street devoted to umbrella makers, who 
drive a brisk trade in one of the absolute 
necessities of Burmese existence. Under 
the fierce sun and drenching rains of the 
tropics everybody needs an umbrella, from 
the toddling child who screens himself 
beneath a thing the size of a matinée hat 
to the poonghi with his enormous sun- 
shade as large as a carriage umbrella. 
Here again it was difficult to find an 
article for sale, as they only manufacture 


not to admire it in its present stage, which 
displays rather a coarse technique and a 
lack of imagination, due, I suppose, to 
the traditional necessity of representing 
the same limited series of stories on ail 
carved articles. ‘The same objection is 
rooted in my mind to most of the wood- 
carving, which is grotesque rather than 
fantastic, and is applied to tables, gong- 
stands or photograph frames, irrespective 
of its appropriateness to the object 
which it is supposed to adorn. One 
exception, however, must be made to this 
general criticism; and this in favour of 
what I may call the “‘ccclesiastical carving,” 
for want of a better name. ‘This is nearly 
all done in Upper Burma; and the finest 
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Burmese girls rolling cheroots 


to order” ; and Western patience is apt 
to give out before the period of Eastern 
execution is reached, an indefinite interval 
of time which depends upon the number 
of holidays and the personal convenience 
of the manufacturer. However, the 
business appeared to be in full swing ; 
bamboo supplying the place of steel and 
whalebone, and the coverings of oiled 
silk being gaily painted with figures and 
flowers after the luxuriant imagination of 
the Burmese artist. Most of this work is 
done by girls, and quite high prices are 
paid to umbrella and fan designers, whose 
services are always in demand. 

In Rangoon one sees the best silver- 
work, most of it repoussé on bowls and 
boxes and cups. 1 am heathen enough 


specimens of it are in Mandalay. Nothing 
could be lighter or more delicate than 
the richly decorated roofs of the Palace or 
the Queen’s Monastery: as one looks at the 
sunset through that marvellous tracery, 
the effect is that of a bonfire seen through 
a piece of old lace. 

Mandalay is also, with Amarapura, the 
last capital of Burma, the home of silk- 
weaving— the best paid trade in Burma, 
since everybody wears, or wants to wear 
silk, from the handerchief on his head to 
the Zunghi or petticoat which reaches his 
feet. Silk weavers, like cheroot girls, are 
exclusively employed by families ; well- 
dressed men generally have at least a hun- 
dred /unghis or pasohs to wear, and smart 
ladies have twice that number of ¢ameins. 
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With lacquer-working — an industry So much has been written upon the 


which is perishing, alas !—the list of trades 
that I have seen is concluded; but I 
must notice the timber-dragging, which, 


details of the teak industry, that I believe 
I shall best consult the wishes of my 
readers if I trust to my illustrations to 

















if not actually done by 
performed by the Burmese 
The oftener I visit the 
the more I admire these 
animals, whose sagacity and_ strength 
ensure for them an attention which is 
rarely given to man or-beast in the Orient. 


3urmans, is 
elephant. 
timber-yards 
wonderful 


“Elephants a-pilin’ teak.” 


give any further information that may be 
desired. 

Such is Burma at work and play: the 
land that knows nothing of “the dignity 
of labour,” and whose motto might well 
be “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” 

















Sorting in the timber-yards. 


Photographs kindly supplied by Messrs. Watts & Skene and Mr. Klier, of Rangoon and Mandalay. 

















A LOVE’S HUNGER. 


BY STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES PEARS, 


‘* The voice of my beloved!” 


NE evening in the earlier half of 


last century, Matilda Hennyker, 

at that time frail-looking, thin- 
faced, and very young, was clambering 
through a hedge in order to cross the 
turnpike road which ran by her estate. 
Suddenly she heard a sharp knock, a 
scuffle, and many oaths fluently rapped 
out by a deep angry voice. Fearing some 
mishap, she hurried round a bend in 
the road, to the place whence the sound 
had come. And there she saw a chaise 
and a barouche with their wheels fast 
locked together. A gentleman held one 
horse’s head and a loutish stabieman held 
the other’s. Meanwhile, since neither 
could move from his horse’s head, the 
gentleman was rating the stableman with a 
torrent of forcible language which startled 
Matilda quite as much as the accident 
itself. Seeing her, tie raised his hat and 
bowed low, hoping she had not heard what 
he had been saying, and put an end to his 
apologies by pointing out that the stable- 
man was drunk. Without exactly meaning 
to tell a lie, Matilda managed to convey 
to him that she had not heard what, as a 
matter of fact, she had heard very plainly. 
She held his horse’s head while he guided 
the unlocking of the wheels, and, after 
short but evidently sincere thanks, he 
wished her a very good evening. 

This encounter remained the upper- 
most subject of Matilda’s thoughts. She 
was living almost alone, in a part of the 
West-country where there is little to talk 
about and less to be seen; and she could 
not help welcoming contact with a man 
who was neither a hind nor a sporting 
squire. Without any close friends to 
sympathise with her longings, she had 
become like a climbing plant that has no 
support for its tendrils ; and this gentle- 
man had impressed and attracted her as 
no other man had done. She decided 
that she liked his eyes and smile, which 
were dependent one on the other. She 
liked also his words, which, however 
inadequate by themselves, were to the 
point. His face, as strong as his body, 
and expressive, helped out his meaning ; 
he looked at her with meaning—that was 
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it. She very soon felt as if she had been 
acquainted with him before, as indeed 
she had in mind, in her castles in the air, 
though she had never seen him in the flesh. 

“Do you know who that was?” she 
asked the maid who had been attending 
her while she was out walking. 

“He’s the new doctor, ma’am, that’s 
come to take old Mr. ‘Tillet’s place.” 

“The doctor 4 

“Yes, ma’am; and they do say he’ve 
worked a wonderful cure with Mrs. 
Burbage’s jaundice.” 

Matilda was interested in doctors and 
their profession. She would have liked to 
know this one, the first real doctor who had 
ever come to live in that part of the country, 


Not many weeks after the accident 
the wished-for oppoitunity occurred. She 
was ailing, and sent for him to bleed 
her. The operation was done with 


delicacy ; but when she would have kept 
him by her for a little conversation not 
directly bearing on her ailment, he quickly 
and somewhat awkwardly took his leave. 
She was very greatly impressed. Un- 
like most men of few words, he had not 
spoken at all brusquely. His voice had 
been quite gentle; it was his silences 
that were violent. She judged from his 
face that he had much to say if he would 
only say it. She felt a strange mental 
kinship with him; as if much would 


result from the breaking down of his 
reserve ; as if she must struggle to break 


it down. Besides this, she was frankly 
attracted by the outer man. If only he 
would speak and be known to her! 

Until she could invite him openly to 
little parties at the house, her health was 
apt to be more troublesome than God 


made it. She determined to gain his 
friendship. Nor was she frightened when 
she found she was gaining a lover. His 
reserve persisted,—it became, in fact, 
another basis for admiration. All in a 


flutter she talked to him; monosyllabi- 
cally and facially he showed her that he 
understood. ‘The course of their love 
ran smoothly enough, but silently. She 
began to look forward to the time when 
he would speak in asking her hand. 
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She imagined a terrible and beautiful 
explosion of pent-up passion. 

In hope of meeting him she often 
walked abroad unattended by her maid. 
Especially would she make a point of 
going for a short walk while the sky 
above the western hills was lighted up 
by the after-glow of sunset. At such 
hours the black-green pines on the hills 
stood out against the greenish yellow of 
the sky with a poignant contrast of 
colours not otherwise to be seen in 
nature. ‘lhe voices of men, the twitter- 
ing of birds at roost, the noises of cattle, 
even the rustling of the trees, sounded 
so clearly in the still twilight that they 
became spiritualised and unearthly. It 
was to Matilda as if the general restful- 
ness seized on her lower self, and left her 
imagination to wander through an immen- 
sity peopled with the shadows of beautiful 
things. Her love and her yearning would 
almost overcome her. Courage and hope 
would become powerful within her. She 
would be caught up into that exaltation 
which is of the spirit of nature. 

On such an evening the doctor met 
her and asked her in marriage. ‘The 
glory she had been watching shone in 
her eyes, and, because the exaltation was 
still upon her, she could not at once bring 
herself to keep up the burden of a one- 
sided conversation. ‘“ It is beautiful,” she 
said, with her face towards the west and 
lighted by it. ‘Then they were both silent. 

The light went on fading until it was 
in the sky rather a pledge of the morrow’s 
sun than reminiscent of the day. Never- 
theless, instead of going their ways, they 
remained together. He wished to say 
something, and by her sympathy with 
her thoughts she knew it. At last, in 
the sorriest fashion, he spoke. 

““Miss Hennyker, will you permit me 
to address you? Will you give me s 
He ceased, and looked at her. It was 
unlike him—forced; and came to her 
like a sorrow. But when he blurted out: 
“ Matilda, will you marry me? eh?” she 
felt like one star approaching another in 
the night, and thought forsook her. 

Most pitiable he was—and said no 
more. ‘Their kiss took her further than 
her dreams. She hung on the sound of his 
voice, to hear him tell her how he loved, 
and he made her know it without telling her. 

But she lived in expectation of his 
speaking. In her mind she made for 
him strange passionate words of love, 
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which were surely to come to her ears: 
She bowed down before him as if she were 
worshipping the god Apollo, stringing his 
lyre ; her lover’s presence seemed to draw 
out of her something which surrounded 
them like the scent of a flowering tree ; 
and her imagination went forward towards 
their marriage, when, at last, he would 
surely tell her all she wished, and all she 
knew from his face and from the tone of 
his few words. 

Their marriage was a gladness, the 
going from a great joy unto a greater ; 
but their hymeneal chamber was silent. 
‘Though she doubted nothing of his love, 
the ritual of love, with all its songs, was 
dear to her. Say, it was necessary. She 
hungered for his assurance, but she had 
no more than was in his embrace and in 
the tenderness of his face. She spoke, 
and she knew that he heard and _re- 
membered. ‘The course of his thoughts 
she could follow only by her sympathy. 
She suspected that his reserve was a part 
of himself—that he could not speak what 
he wanted; but her great desire never 
ceased to await a miracle. Always she 
waited on events, saying within herself: 
‘*Now surely he will speak.” And he 
showed his love in all ways except by the 
words she longed to hear. His smile of 
greeting was like the smile with which the 
sun at dawn greets the earth ; but, after 
a while, her smile became wan, like the 
smile with which the earth greets the sun. 

The years went by as a note of music 
that is honey-sweet and swells with pain 
and dies away. 

They had one child, and much of her 
great hope fastened on it. But, before it 
Jearned to return its mother’s prattle, it 
died. ‘‘ Nothing is like the death of a 
child,” thought the mother; while the father 
wept, as much for his wife as for the child. 
Matilda clung to her husband for sympathy 
and strength. All that he could give her 
by look and tender caress, that he gave. 

They went home together after the 
child’s funeral, and sat in a room that was 
full of sorrow and the scent of roses. 
Matilda wept, not less because she had 
no words of consolation from her husband 
than because of her child; for now, as 
the greatness of her grief deadened her 
by its intensity, so she turned to her 
husband. And, as she waited, he gazed 
at her ; and then he burst out neither into 
sorrow nor into consolation, but into 
furious anger against God, Matilda was 











“ At last, in the sorriest fashion, he spoke.” 
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frightened by his anger, and tried to 
calm him, and to that end whispered 
many empty things that assuage by 
their emptiness. 

When he was calmed he be- 
came silent. 

Not many years ago, 
one of those linger- 
ing, sleepless _ ill- 
nesses that make 
ready the old for 
death, killed 
Matilda. She 
was _ still 
waiting, 
and 
in the 
silence 
many 
say- 
ings 
about 
death 
and its 
inevit- 
ableness took life and struck her. But she 
struggled to wait yet a little while longer, so 
that she might hear of her husband’s love 
and of the well-remembered love of their 
youth, about which, she thought, ‘he will 
surely tell me before I die.” In her pain 
she called so for her husband that, towards 
the end, he sat by day, and slept or 
watched by night, in a chair by her bed. 
From time to time she called him nearer, 
and when he was asleep in the chair by 
her bed, she asked momently: ‘ How 
long do you think he will sleep? When 
will he wake up?” And then, sure of 
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“ He burst out neither into sorrow nor into consolation, but into furious anger against God.” 


what was to come, she would desire him 
to sleep on. 

Finally, death made an end of her hope. 
Perhaps she knew before death that he 
had utterance only when he was angry: 
perhaps she died unknowing. She had 
never angered him; she had loved him 
too clingingly for that. She would have 
felt the first oncoming of his anger, and 
would have known how to turn it. 

It is but a short time since her husband 
also died. He called on his wife as a man 
might call on God for succour ; but she 
was beyond hearing. 


THE LIFE OF A BUBBLE. 


BY BARRY 


“HE small girl came out of the 
house with a well-founded idea 
that the people inside did not 

particularly want her. She had also 
with her a bowl of soapsuds and a pipe 
wherewith to blow bubbles. For solitude 
must have its solace. She was_ plain, 
but obedient ; good, but gooseberry-eyed 
She found a clear ring in the middle of 
the orchard; the grass grew long there ; 
the sense of remoteness was in the air. 
It was desperately wild and fine. ‘There 
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she sat down and began bubble-blowing. 
The first two attempts failed. ‘The third 
was magnificent. She gave a little shake 
to the pipe and the beautiful iridescent 
globe mounted slowly in the perfectly still 
air. “That,” said the small girl, “is a 
ripper.” 
* * * * * 


The point of view of the human being 
who regards the bubble and the point 
of view of the bubble as it regards the 
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human being, present certain well-defined 
differences in matters of detail. 

“JT have been since the beginning of 
the universe,” said the bubble to itself. 
“T exist now, I shall exist for ever. 
This present experience comes back to 
me as something imperfectly remembered 
from very long ago. It is unpleasant. 
To be so near a material earth, nearer 
perhaps. than I have ever been before, 
is a kind of contamination. It seems 
to throw a film of corruption over one. 
Luckily the feeling passes. ‘The material 
earth sinks slowly back into the abyss 
from which it has risen, while I remain 
stationary and permanent.” 

The gooseberry eyes of the plain little 
girl watched} the bubble very intently. 
How slowly it rose! Would it clear that 
branch? Oh for a breath of wind to 
toss it high up, that it might sail far away 
out of her sight and that she might not 
witness its breaking ! 

“Yes,” said the bubble, “it is so. I 
observe even now that my unpleasant 
environment is fading away from me. 
The girl with the gooseberry eyes, and the 
indifferent cracked bowl of an advertised 
soap, and the vast masses of uninteresting 
green leaves, are sinking slowly back into 
their abyss. Material influences begin to 
lose their hold upon me. I am _ now 
almost as fine and spiritual as I have ever 
been. ‘The only thing that really troubles 
me is that I cannot probe the mystery. 
Have small, plain girls a use in being ? 
Is there any purpose or design about 
those vast masses of green leaves? Is 
soap, however advertised and however 
perfumed, part of any great scheme tending 
ultimately to the help and the progress of 
myself or of my brothers ?” 

The plain girl listened intently. She 
thought she heard a voice. She would 
have obeyed the all, for she would have 
obeyed anything. She had been brought 
up to it. She had a dim and rather 
dismal conviction that, when she went in, 
it was necessary to send her out again ; 
but that if, of her own volition, she went 
out, it then became necessary to fetch 
her in. These were things beyond argu- 


ment, things that belonged to the great 
powers, that is to say, to the people in 
the house. But she had heard nothing ; 
it was a mistake; she was not to be 
fetched in just yet. So she could go on 
watching. 

The smoke from the chimneys came 
sluggishly up through the oily air under 
a hot leaden sky. The bubble was far 
away, just above the smoke, not yet 
out of sight. 

“Ves,” said the bubble, “I do feel 
distinctly better. That nauseating sense 
of grossness which was caused by proxi- 
mity to material things is completely 
passing away. But ought ore to be 
nauseated 2? Would not one be happier 
if one could believe that such things did 
not exist at all, that they were merely 
subjective—the bad dreams to which a 
bubble may now and then be liable? 
In any case they pass as a dream. An 
all-merciful destiny that designed the 
universe for the use of bubbles arranged 
that all right.” 

* * * * * 


The burning sun of noon stole out 
from the leaden clouds. Its glory fell 
full upon the bubble. A drop or two 
of soapy water flicked the tail of a sparrow 
flying below it. 

“It’s burst!” cried the girl, in a sad 
ecstasy. = 

A voice came from the outer and more 
civilised portion of the orchard. 

““Where are you, Miss Jane? You 
come in this minute! Always where you 
oughtn’t to be, aren't you ?” 

‘The girl who was always where she 
ovght not to be went in that minute. 

In the meantime the bubble took an 
entirely different view of the situation. 
The poor thing had not the remotest 
idea that it had burst. 

“Ves,” it said, ‘it’s quite all over now. 
Iam perfectly myself again, back in the 
calm, distant ether which suits me best. 
More than ever I incline to the happy 
view. The things that troubled me, the 
girl and the soap and the trees, were 
nothing but an imagining.” 
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THE FRESHMAN IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BY ALFRED 


~~HE House of Commons is perhaps 
the one national assembly on 

earth where the trivial spirits and 

the buoyant delights of youth survive its 
illusive novelties or its gay intrepidities. 
But it really is a grand university, its 
members being so many schoolboys 
frankly boisterous. ‘lhe Freshmen admit 
that here exists a fine potential training- 


ground, and the old boys who have 
carried off the honours which it has 
to offer leave it with gratitude. It is a 


place of mixed temperaments, which are 
emphasised in the failure of many and 
the success of others. Some men find 
in this microcosm a career only of im- 
possibilities, and they disappear without 
having either acquired a knowledge of 
its rules or realised the purpose of its 
essential existence. ‘To some, again, it is 
disappointing, to others a perpetual source 
of entertainment, to many a blank, and to 
the rest a casket of prizes. 

‘To certain members its late hours are 
irksome, to others again those late hours 
are its central delight. ‘There is the story 
of the lady who complained that her lord 
had arrived home shockingly late. ‘ Yes,” 
he said, with a weary yawn, “I was late.” 
Then he turned to his morning paper, 
which stated that the House (she failed 
to notice which, by the way) had risen 
at 4.30, and the lady exchanged her 
reproaches for sympathy. But it was 
4.30 p.m., not 4.30 a.m., when the House 
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rose, and ‘ Bridge ” was the real explana- 
tion as well as the culprit. ‘Thus honour- 
able gentlemen playing off the Peers 
against the Commons may share the 
gratitude of the Duke of Rutland that 
“we have a House of Lords.” 

In the New Parliament many friends 
meet again; some old members meet the 
new under the novel revival of school 
relationships : it is a small world after all ! 
The old members are very glad to help 
on the new: this is the triumph of the 
old Parliamentary hands. It gives them 
an é&a¢ which their personal careers in 
Parliament have not, possibly, endowed 
them with. ‘There is much to be seen, 
much to learn; private cupboards for 
papers to be secured in conveniently ; 
cesirable corner seats to be acquired by 
diligent watchfulness ; the various rooms 
responsible for bills and parliamentary 
papers to be discovered ; where to obtain 
orders for the Strangers’ Gallery, and how 
to find the ‘Terrace. Nine chances to one 
but the way to the Terrace is the first 
question that drops from the lips of the 
Freshman on entering the Lobby. 

All this entails yeoman service by the 
old M.P. to the new M.P. Some abid- 
ing friendships are set up in this way. 
Serviceable Stock Exchange ‘ tips” have 
been known to follow. Even marriages 
have grown out of these first House 
acquaintanceships. 

Some Freshmen just follow the crowd, 
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and take their hints from 
who are glad to play 
Parliamentary “Murray,” and they go 
ahead. ‘These gentlemen, too proud to 
ask the way, desire primarily to screen 
themselves from their own unfamiliarity 
with the place. Again there be new 
members of a sterner calibre, who will 
enter into direct competition with their 
seniors, even to the audacious extreme 
of entering for the distinction of first 
footing. This is the Parliamentary Flat 
Race, or Legislative Epsom Spring Meet- 
ing, where the field dashes off at midnight 


the newspapers, 
the part of a 
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The House has always been the slave 
of its own rules and the sport of its 
procedure. ‘There is something almost 


profane in its method, for instance, of 
qualifying for the performance of its duties. 
Indeed, the House typifies in a measure 
the mystery of the Creation. It is based, 
if the late Professor ‘Tyndall spoke aright, 
upon the molecular theory. May I say 
that the originating molecule the 
Speaker? Before the new House 
sworn in, and thus empowered to pro- 
ceed with the duties its members have 
been sent to Westminster to discharge, 


is 


is 




















The King going to 


for the House cup, which takes the modest 
form of scoring recognition in the news- 
papers as the first to enter the new 
House. The reward may also be a 
successful club bet or a good story for 
the breakfast table. But it is a cross- 
country gallop bridged with some awkward 
hurdles, so that the Freshman must know 
his road before he can successfully 
compete with a Durning-Lawrence or a 
Cumming Macdona. Nay, in the spirit 
of the New Youth the Freshman may 
even raid the Chamber and boldly annex 
the coveted corner of a Chaplin or a 
Dilke. 


open Parliament. 


and thus before it has any authority to do 
anything, and is technically lame and un- 
fitted, it proceeds to elect itself a Speaker. 
One would think this obligation ‘required 
the constitution of the House in the first 
place ; but here by one of its rules the 
House cannot do anything unless the 
Speaker is in the chair. Hence it breaks 


its own constitution by electing its 
Speaker. So, in a constitutional sense, 


the cart is put before the horse. 

I will not carry the gentle reader through 
the intricate details which go to the making 
of Mr. Speaker; for truly he is fearfully 
and wonderfully evolved. When Queen 
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Elizabeth sat upun the throne and ordered 
these things, her majesty propounded a 
message to the commons standing “in 
a heap” before her, which, stripped of its 
archaic roughness, bears a close hereditary 
resemblance to the ritual of to-day. 
‘here is indeed no reason why King 
Edward should not emulate the quaint 
sovereignty of his great ancestress in his 
message to the House. ‘The dauntless 
Bess, ascending her throne and sternly 
surveying the peers and commons alike, 
addressed them thus :— 


“My right loving Lords and you our 
right faithful and obedient subjects, we 
in the name of God, for His service and 
for the safety of this state, are now here 
assembled to His Glory ; I hope and I 
pray that it may be to your comfort and 
to our common quiet and to yours and 
all ours for ever.” 


That is a pithy Royal speech, well 
deserving of adoption in an age of 
opportunistic brevity. But following it 
came the royal ordinance, hurled at the 
shivering Commons : 


“Go get ye to your Chamber and choose 
a fit and proper man to be your speaker 
and bring him unto us for our inspec- 
tion and approval.” 
Much the same rubric it is that survives 
in use to-day. ‘The Speaker designate 
wears his own hair. As he sits he affects 
an air of friendly gaiety. It is his last 
show of the kind during the run of the 
Parliament. Etiquette forbids the Speaker, 
I believe, to unbend to the most 
felicitous joke. He is officially insensible 
to wit. He is the embodiment of gravity. 
So as he sits there in the corner of 
the front bench below the gangway he 
smiles his last smile in that Chamber for 
haply six years; and cracks his own last 
little jest. It is a trying position, but 
it does no harm; and really the person 
least concerned, to the eye of the observer 
at least, is the person who is most deeply 
concerned in the noisy, bustling, hustling, 
clamorous, lungeing, rolling, roisterous 
scene. 

Little by little, stage by stage, day by 
day, the Speaker is made: greatness is 
thrust upon him. He is both astonished 
and grateful. He is suffused with a gentle 
bloom of humility. He verbally prostrates 
himself before the House which has elected 
him ; he promises the King, through the 
Lord Chancellor and the House of Lords, 
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all His Majesty exacts, But he insists 
upon the general rights and _ privileges 
of the Commons being reserved from 
attack, and he finally claims for it ex- 
emption from responsibility for any errors 
which he may commit in the chair, 
Finally, the Speaker gets into his robe 
and full-bottomed wig, takes the chair, 
calls “ Order, order,” and, behold the 
Freshmen gaze in a half terror or a white 
heat upon the breathing badge of power. 
All this official fanfaronade is just as 
it was under good Queen Bess. It has 
always been the custom of “the Chair” 
to abase himself before the sovereign 
in person or through commission, which 
ceremonial of speech and person, Bacon 
saw fit to declare, “ befitteth” his quality 
exactly. Nay, a Speaker elect, Mr. 
Yelverton, was known to dwell upon his 
unfitness for the chair. Of course the 
House knew that this modesty lay but 
skin deep, and it cheered, and the thing 
was done, Then we are told the Speaker 
designate, rising, delivered himself thus- 
wise to his delighted sovereign Elizabeth : 


“Your Speaker ought to be a man big 
and comely, stately and well spoken, 
his vcice great, his carriage majestical, 
his nature haughty, and his purse 
plentiful. But contrairily the stature of 
my body is small, myself not so well 
spoken, my voice low, my carriage of the 
cominon, my nature soft and bashful, 
my purse thin, light, and never plenti- 
ful.” 

But the right honourable gentleman was 
immediately installed in the ‘ancient 
seat of Speakers.” And therein ended 
the parable of this modest man, who 
became the “Eyes and Ears” of the 
House of Commons. 

Members are sworn in batches of thirty 
at tables placed for their comfort in the 
middle of the floor of the House. ‘To 
these are also allotted ten New ‘Testaments, 
with an equal number of cardboard 
copies of the oath of allegiance. Hon. 
gentlemen will line the front benches 
right and left of the tables and pounce 
like cats upon each vacancy and snatch 
a Bible. Once Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Gladstone were on the point of punting 
for a ‘Testament across a table, but one 
eyeing the other in time deftly backed out 
of a compromising position. ‘lhe bustle 
and chatter of members thus employed 
naturally is very great, if not subver- 
sive of the dignity of the Chamber. 
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But there have been mishaps. Mr. 
Bright, who would not take the customary 
oath, elected to affirm. He was added to 
the Committee on the Parliamentary Oath, 
and unconsciously voted before he had 
affirmed, much to the scandal of the 
purists. It is well to point out to new 
members a drastic and penal rule which 
lurks at their unsuspecting feet, and which 
should be carefully observed. Gentlemen 
who have not yet voted after the House 
is in session, and should overstep the 
bounds of their reserved bench and take 
a seat within the Bar, render themselves 
liable to fine and disqualification. 
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and doorkeepers were under the weather. 
One of the twain was a meat salesman of 
Perth, and the second was a Bailie of the 
same fair city ; and holding orders for the 
Speaker’s Gallery, they walked on and on, 
attracting no notice until they found 
themselves in the House, and sat down. 
The late Joseph Cowen, the Nestor of New- 
castle, was in possession ; but as neither 
of the visitors could understand a word 
of that rugged orator, they shortly after- 
wards took their departure, and easily 
got clear of the House, which the meat 
salesman declared to be “ gey duller even 
than the Kirk Session of Logiealmond.” 

















The King leaving the House of Lords. 


It has occurred that a stranger has 
entered and sat in the Chamber whilst 
members were engaged in the solemn 
service of swearing. Sir Henry Irving, 
it is a tradition of the Parliament of 
1874, occupied a seat below the gangway, 
and, the tradition continues, was very 
sorely tempted to show his loyalty to 
the Crown by swearing allegiance in the 
House of Commons, 

Two strangers, soon after the Parliament 
of 1880 had settled down to work, actually 
occupied seats on the cross benches and 
exactly in front of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
the genial but terrible Captain Gossett. It 
was a hot summer night, and both police 


I recall the first appearance of Mr. 
Joseph Arch in the House of Commons. 
It was in the year 1886, not long before 
the annihilation of what Mr. Chamberlain 
called the ‘‘Stop-gap Ministry” of Lord 
Salisbury. Mr. Arch typified the new 
Radicalism of ‘‘ the land for the people.” 
If Mr. Jesse Collings had stipulated for 
a rural arcadia on three acres and a cow, 
Mr. Joseph Arch was to declare for six 
acres and two cows—nay, if the demand 
developed, then he would offer twelve 
acres and four cows, and so ad infinitum. 

The feature of the day was the part 
which Mr. Chamberlain played. He 
made himself personally responsible for 
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the new member’s induction. He intro- 
duced Mr. Arch, made a way for him to 
the table, captured a Bible to his hand, 
then carried him to the Speaker, and 
finally brought him to a_bert\» immedi- 
ately behind his own seat on the front 
Opposition bench. 

Mr. Arch was a striking picture of 
bucolic stolidity. His naturally robust 
figure was enlarged to sight by a broadly 
made buff-coloured overcoat, which might 
have been designed for a miller or have 
been worn by Mr. Weller senior. A huge 
white thorn stick and a bowler hat, with 
brownish leather gaiters, completed Mr. 
Arch in his visible attire. ‘There was in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s face an expression of 
sweetness and light. It was, as it were, 
the apotheosis of a pair of Josephs. It 
was Saint Joseph’s Day. 

Dr. Kenealy’s notoriety in the Tich- 
borne case had made him an unwelcome 
recruit to the Parliamentary army—so 
much so, indeed, that he could not find 
in all those 670 gentlemen two who 
would accompany him to the table in 
accordance with official prescription. On 
being called, however, he marched 
up alone, a strange-looking, ill dressed, 
shambling figure. Reaching the table, he 
got his long black Kerseymere gloves 
into an entanglement with his bloated, 
gampish umbrella and his Parliamentary 
return. So he dropped his hat on the 
Ministerial buhl box, and hitched the 
handle of the umbretla into the mace. 
Then he took the oath—or would have 
done but for the interruption of the 
Speaker, Mr. Brand, who acquainted the 
new Member with the rule of the House, 
declined to hear any comment, and 
ordered him to withdraw. This Dr. 
Kenealy did; whereupon the House in 
its chivalry of heart said the Order might 
be dispensed with, so Dr. Kenealy was 
added to the roll of the Parliament. He, 
however, got into further bad odour by 
brawling in the Lobby. 

The first duty of the new Member is 
to acquaint himself with the rules of 
the House. That is the fons asinorum 
to office. ‘The young M.P. should dine 
every evening or lunch off a diet of Erskine 
May’s Parliamentary Pract.ce. 1t contains 
some choice pickings, and is good for a 
midnight ragoit as well as more serious 
cuts of the juicy and solid order. A dish 
of a milder quality comes every morning 
in the “blue papers.” ‘These record the 
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business of the current day’s sitting as well 
as the questions to be asked of Ministers, 
and the motions which may have been 
put down overnight. No student of 
these precious menus ever fails to secure 
the favours of the chefs of Downing 
Street. Then he may wax fat and of 
good purse. 

But the absurdity of the round man in 
the square hole flourishes at St. Stephen’s. 
We have in Mr. Runciman a ship 
owner “devilling” for Mr. John Burns 
as President of the Local Government 
Board ; Mr. Haldane, a K.C., taking over 
the army, and a country peer going down 
to-the sea as Ruler of the King’s Navee ; 
while Mr. Herbert Lewis, who to the 
writer’s personal knowledge never gave or 
received a caning, is made a Whip. 

For a couple of days prayers are 
suspended in a new House of Commons ; 
but the raw members, bringing with them 
to Westminster all the home virtues, will 
learn on inquiry that this does not indicate 
diminished spiritual fervour in the Temple 
of the Nation. ‘There is no lack of 
religious zeal, which is merely checked 
pending the appointment of a chaplain. 
Even a Free ‘lrade Parliament will be 
found Protectionist in prayer, the oc 
cupants of the press gallery and the 
servants of the House being expelled 
until the chaplain takes his leave. 

A young member may rise to greatness 
by preparing a case for some Minister 
who is in charge of an intricate question. 
While toiling and moiling at the junior bar, 
and not yet in Parliament Mr. Asquith 
helped Mr, Gladstone. Mr. Asquith is now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he has 
been Home Secretary ; which proves how 
diligent youth may become passing rich 
on a little law. 

The House still retains many serviceable 
privileges. Its members may not be 
arrested on the premises for assault, but 
they are liable for their debts. At one 
time a member of Parliament could have 
his creditor imprisoned for contumacy, 
even to the third and fourth degrees of 
his servants, merely for claiming his dues 
from him orthem. Members still retain a 
double-edged weapon called “ privilege,” 
but the blade is worn, and dare not hack 
where it forinerly slew. At the Bar of the 
House Lord Mayors, wardens of mighty 
prisons, apple-women, hackney-coachmen, 
poets and dramatists have knelt and done 
homage lest they be sent to the Tower to 
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be lodged in ‘ Little Ease,” a loathsome 
pit so crabbed that the prisoner could 
neither stand up nor lie down in it. 

For the loss of their tyranny honour- 
able gentlemen are compensated by much 
social splendour. ‘They may entertain 
their lady friends at dinner in the House, 
and parade them to tea and strawberries 
on the Terrace, in the height of the 
London season. ‘The Chamber is still 
the finest club in Europe, and, all things 
considered, is an attractive resort. But 
its administration is occasionally liable to 
tangle. I have known a turf “bookie” 
visit the Lobby to exact the penalty of a 
horse-race from a sporting K.C. who after- 
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wards illuminated the Bench of the High 
Court of Justice. House of Commons 
manners can be at times rough, but the 
inner lining of its life is silken and above 
reproach. Moderation marks its pleasures 
at table. Even the representatives of 
the two great whisky-drinking nations, 
under the force of example set and 
maintained by the majority, content 
themselves in winter nights with cups 
of beef tea, and at the summer solstice 
are satisfied with a glass of barley-water. 

Easily won to laughter, the House of 
Commons is methodical and intolerant of 
scenes, and always shows a pretty tolerance 
of temper. 





Th: Photographs are by Reginald Haines. 


KEEPER OF MY HEART. 
BY MARY S. MACMULLAN. 





OO} Keeper of my heart, 


Do you mind the time we met; 
In a magic morn of roses when the grass with dew was wet ? 
But, since, you’ve wandered far, 
And my love you may forget. 


Ob, Keeper of my heart— 
Do you care to keep it yet ? 


Oh 


, Keeper of my heart, 


You are far across the sea ; 
And it’s often I am thinking of your coming back to me. 
We are bound in ways of loving, 
(Are you wishing to be free ?) 
Oh, Keeper of my heart, 
Will you guard it tenderly ? 


Oh, Keeper of my heart, 
There’s a wind blows from the South: : 
It stirs soft fingers through my hair, has kisses for my mouth, 
It tells of love and longing 
In a fragrant breath of youth. 
Oh, Keeper of my heart, 
Will you always keep my truth? 


Oh, Keeper of my heart, 
Tho’ we meet after long years, 
Tho’ my eyes are tired with watching, and dim with unshed tears, 


Will you bring me 


love unshaken, 


Will you calm my lifelong fears ? 
Oh, Keeper of my heart, 
Will you pay me Love’s arrears ? 








THE FURNISHING-IRONMONGER. 


BY FRANK 


HE vulgar man sat opposite to me 
in the train. Everything about 
him was vulgar. His fat, flabby 

face was vulgar. His bristly black 
whiskers were vulgar. His sponge-bag 
suit was vulgar. In fact, he seemed to 
have made a corner in vulgarity. So 
completely vulgar, indeed, was he that 
his honesty seemed beyond suspicion. 

‘There is something in intense vulgarity 
that inspires confidence, and on _ the 
journey down to Gatwick racecourse I 
became for the time a warm friend of the 
vulgar man. He had opened the con- 
versation by intelligent comments on the 
news of the day which he read out from 
his morning paper. He knew as much 
about radium as a man can know without 
being a bore. He alluded to the Fiscai 
Question as a subject that should not 
be discussed in polite society. 

I did not really help very much, but I 
said “Is that so ?” and “‘ You surprise me,” 
and “Well, well!” in the orthodox manner. 

From his demeanour I gathered no 
inkling of his walk in life. At haphazard, 
and for no genuine reason, I assumed 
that he was a furnishing-ironmonger. I 
pictured him in my mind as a furnishing- 
ironmonger. Possibly this assumption 
was due to the fact that I had never met 
a furnishingironmonger. I do not know 
that I have a very clear idea of the 
functions of a man engaged in that line 
of business. ‘To me an ironmonger is 
an ironmonger, just as a breeches-maker 
is a breeches-maker. I never understand 
why an ironmonger should call himself a 
“ furnishing ”-ironmonger, any more than 
for what reason a breeches-maker should 
call himself a ‘‘ professed” breeches-maker. 
Any man who makes breeches obviously 
professes to make breeches; any man 
who is an ironmonger presumably 
furnishes iron. ‘To call oneself a “ fur- 
nishing” ironmonger or a “ professed ” 
breeches-maker is hyper-self-criticism. 

Naturally, as we were both bound for 
a race-meeting, the talk drifted to racing. 
On the merits of the horses running that 
day he knew nothing, and he politely 
assumed that I was an authority on the 
subject. 
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I was flattered. I know nothing about 
racing, and any money I put on a horse 
is a sort of insurance policy to prevent 
it from winning. Still, when he de- 
liberately appealed to me as to whether 
I could give him any winners, I naturally 
glanced over the entries and at random 
selected ‘White Whiskers” for the 
Multiplication Plate. 

“White Whiskers” was new to me. 
I had never heard of the horse, but I 
“fancied” the name. It seemed to me 
an inspiration. I could imagine “ White 
Whiskers” romping home. Something 
instinctively told me that it was a case 
of ‘‘ White Whiskers” first and the rest 
nowhere. 

The furnishing-ironmonger was im- 
pressed. Said he, winking a heavy eye- 
lid: ‘You know a bit, you do. You’ve 
got inside information ; that’s what you’ve 
got.” 

He spoke true words: the only in- 
formation I had got came from my 
interior. So struck was he by my judg- 
ment that he asked for further information 
as to other races. 

I humoured him. I gave him “ Fancy 
Vest” for the In-and-Out Handicap, 

This selection pleased him. He _ had 
heard very good accounts of “ Fancy 
Vest.” He told me that I had a perfect 
genius for spotting winners, that it was 
a great stroke of luck to have met me in 
the train. So genuine was his admiration 
for the winners I had spotted that he 
insisted on my giving him tips for every 
event of the day. 

My choice of ‘Appendix ”—a_ rank 
outsider—for the July Cup apparently 
placed me in the front rank of sporting 
prophets. I have rarely given so much 
satisfaction to any human being as I 
gave to the furnishing-ironmonger. 

However, I decided that it would be a 
wise thing to avoid his society on the 
racecourse. I felt a sinister foreboding 
that none of my selections would prove a 
winner. But so delighted was the fur- 
nishing-ironmonger with my socicty, so 
satisfied was he with my judgment, that 
I found it impossible to shake him off. 

Together we went to the racecourse. 
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“I’m going to put a fiver on ‘ White 
Whiskers’ to win,” said he. 

“ T don’t advise you to,” I said. I had 
really no wish to aid and abet him in 
squandering the products of a respectable 
business. 

Again he winked. This time he also 
nudged me.‘ Never mind,” he said, “ my 
little bit won’t influence the market.” 

Off he went in search of a reliable 
bookie. I also started off—in an oppo- 
site direction. 

Happily, I met a friend whom I had not 
seen since we were at Oxford together. 
We talked enthusiastically of the old 
days. We were delighted at A’s good 
fortune in marrying the daughter of 
Phineas ‘I’. Briggs. We sympathised with 
poor B, who had put himself on a strict 
diet of brandy-and-soda, and completely 
ruined his career at the Bar. But, chiefly, 
we congratulated one another upon our 


meeting. Eventually we had a whisky- 
and-soda_ together on the strength 
of it. 


On coming out of the refreshment 
tent the first person I met was the 
furnishing-ironmonger. 

He seized me by the hand, “ Fifty of 
the best,” he said. ‘‘ You're all right, you 
are !” 

I was amazed. Of course I knew I 
was all right, but I didn’t know what he 
meant. 

He explained. ‘ White Whiskers ” had 
romped home ; there was nothing else in 
the race. 

He enveloped me in his adiposity : 
he took me away from my friend. He 
hinted that I was about the best thing in 
mankind that he had ever struck. So jubi- 
lant was he that I should not have been 
surprised had he made his will in my 
favour. 

“T've made £50 out of you, and we’re 
going to open a bottle on the strength 
of it.” 

His huge form was engineering me 
back into the refreshment tent in spite 
of my protests, 

‘My dear sir,” I said, “I never drink 
champagne in the morning.” 

He seemed offended and _ grieved. 
Obviously, he wanted to do something 
for me. From his point of view, my 
refusal was an insult. It pained him 
visibly. He murmured something about 
his not being the same class as myself. 
He alluded to the fact that we were 
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both brother-sportsmen, and that I need 
not be proud—which I was not. I 
assured him that my inability to consume 
champagne in the morning was no 
evidence of improper pride. 

He maintained that it was. 

Apparently it was a deep disappoint- 
ment to him to find any symptoms of 
hauteur in one whom he so genuinely 
admired. 

Suddenly an idea struck him, The 
kindly man must do something for me. 

“Still, if you won’t, you won't,” he 
said, fumbling in a waistcoat pocket. He 
produced a small imitation leather case. 
He opened it. In it was a trumpery gold 
wire brooch forming the name Nelly. 

“Ave it,” he said. 

My friend had not always sufficient h’s 
for the entire menu. In moments of 
deep emot:on he was particularly weak 
in aspirates. 

“Ave it,” he repeated. 

“My dear sir!” I protested. 

“Just ave it as a little reminder of a 
good turn done to a good sportsman.” 

I didn’t know what to do. I had not 
the slightest use for brooches which formed 
the word “ Nelly.” 1 am_ not on breoch- 
giving terms with any lady of the name 
of Nelly. I dislike the name. In fact, 
I think it is a worse name even than 
Muriel—which is saying a great deal-— 
though not too much. 

“‘ My dear sir,” said I to him, “I really 
can’t accept presents of jewelry from——” 
I was going to say “chance acquaint- 
ances,” but he interposed. 

“It ain’t worth anything,” he said—‘‘a 
mere trifle. ‘They cost 25/6 the gross. 
I’m in the jewelry business, and I had 
this sent me as a sample this morning.” 

So he was a jeweller, was he, and not 
a furnishing-ironmonger after all? It 
didn’t matter ; still, it is rather a shock 
when you think that you have been con- 
versing with a furnishing-ironmonger for 
some considerable time to find that he is 
really in the jewelry business. 

“But what can I do with it?” I 
inquired. 

‘‘Give it to your missus as a little 
reminder: as a little souvenir, as one 
might say.” 

“Sir,” I replied, without any undue 
haughtiness, ‘‘I am not a married man ; 
and, were I a married man, it is incon- 
ceivable that I could be married to a 
woman of the name of Nelly.” 
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He seemed so crestfallen that I was 
sorry for him. I almost wished that | 
had a wife and that her name was Nelly— 
if only to gratify him. He so clearly 
wished me to be married, and married to 
a woman with this monstrous name, that 
I felt my celibacy must have struck him 
as a personal insult. 

“Haven’t you got anybody? No 
sister, no cousin, no lady friend who 
would like a pretty little brooch like that ? 
I could give you any name you like, a'l 
the same price—to you, of course, free 
of charge—except names like Wilhelmina 
and Ermyntrude: they come a_ bit 
dearer.” 

I told him, somewhat irritably, that I 
did not know of any woman who would 
care for an infernal thing like that—only 
I did not say “infernal.” 

He persisted. 

“Only tell me the lady’s name, and I 
will send her the brooch—carriage paid—- 
free from observation. One good turn 
deserves another,” he said. 

It seemed to me that the trivial turn 
he proposed doing me was out of all 
proportion to the immense boon I had 
conferred upon him by my success as 
a sporting prophet. However, he was so 
keen, and the matter was of such. slight 
importance, that I at last yielded. I said, 
“T have a sister named Hilda.” 

* Right,” he said, and made a note of 
it in his pocket-book. ‘Name and 
address, please.” 

“She lives with me at 6, Capulet 
Mansions: on my note-paper it is Port- 
man Square, but in very truth it is really 
Baker Street.” 

Then he reflected for a minute. 

“Wouldn't it be better if I sent it 
direct to you, and then you could ’and it 
to her at the breakfast table as a little 
surprise 2?” 

“ That’s a beautiful thought,” I replied. 

“What's your name ?” 

**Robinson—Frederick Robinson,” I 
answered. 

“Well, there it is,” he exclaimed, 
closing his pocket-book. “If I had only 
had the courage to put a pony on ‘‘ White 
Whiskers,” this brooch would not be in 


rolled gold, but in diamonds. You can 
take my word for it.” 

I took his word for it. 

He seemed glad that I took his word 
for it, and moved off without further con- 
versation. 

To my great relief I never came across 
him again during the meeting. I had one 
or two sovereigns on various horses, and, 
on the whole, lost no money—which to 
me is a good day’s racing. 

On reaching home I was received by 
my sister. 

‘“Why don’t you chuck it, Fred?” she 
exclaimed, a little irritably. “ You know 
you never do any good.” 

“ My dear girl,” I replied, “if I don’t 
do any good, I don’t do any actual harm. 
I am scarcely out of pocket on the day.” 

Her hazel eyes opened wide with 
astonishment. ‘Oh, then you made it 
up afterwards, did you ?” 

“What do you mean? After what ?” 

“Well, after the wire.” 

“What wire 2?” 

“The wire you sent me from Gatwick.” 

** My dear girl, I sent you no wire from 
Gatwick.” 

“Fred, the heat has affected you.” 

“The heat has not affected me,” I said 
sharply, “but Iam rightly affected when 
my sister— my only sister—-talks nonsense 
to me about wires.” 

She went to the mantelpiece deliberately 
and handed me a telegram. 

“Tread with intense bewilderment :— 


“To Hilda Robinson, 
6, Capulet Mansions, Baker Street. 
Cleaned out. Wire me £20. 
Fred. 


Poste Restante, Gatwick Racecourse.” 


b 


I allowed the paper to flutter to the 
ground, 
“And did you?” I stammered out. 
‘Did you send the £20?” 
“Of course I did. Didn’t you get it? 
“No,” I answered sadly. 
* * * * * 


” 


It is a great pity that the vulgar man 
was not really a furnishing-ironmonger, 
instead of a ‘“ swell mobsman.” 
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A PREHISTORIC SKETCH. 


BY W. H. BRYCE-STACPOOLE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CARTON MoorkE-PArK. 


es HAT is that?” I asked,—‘“a 
story 2” 


** Perhaps,” said the Pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ but rather, strictly speaking, a 
piece of reconstruction. Will you listen 
to it?” 


I, 

There had been a storm, and the waves 
on the league-long beach fell with the 
continuous thunder of a cataract. ‘The 
beach, stretched between the shore ends 
of two lines of volcanic hills, lay palely 
reflecting from its surface of ooze and slime 
the rays of a sun that had long passed 
the zenith. Here and there, like a mirror 
flung on the surface of the mud-flats, lay 
a large pool ; and farther inland, beyond 
the reach of the tide, a few stunted 
shrubs showed grey-green like lichen 
against the darkness of the salt marshes: 
but besides these dwarfed and miserable 
bushes, there was not a trace of vegeta- 
tion to be seen in the great valley, which 
stretched to where the mountains of the 
interior stood vast and melancholy as the 
Lunar Cordilleras. 

Amidst the mountains, fur inland, fifty 
miles or more from the uproarious surf, 
occurred a conformation long lost to 
the living world. ‘Three volcanic cones, 
equally symmetrical, gigantic and sinister- 
looking, cast their columns of smoke to 
the sky, 

The great cones smoking in the far 
distance, the grim and iron-grey hills in 
the near, the salt marshes where nothing 


moved, the birdless sky, the sail-less sea, 
completed a picture awful in grandeur 
but lamentable from its desolation—a 
desolation accentuated by the figure upon 
the beach. 

The figure was that of a woman, naked 
and brown, with long flowing hair of the 
colour of the seaweed, a strip of which 
she held in her hand. 

She was squarely built and powerful- 
looking, and the hair which hid her ears 
and the conformation of her skull was of 
an extraordinary coarseness, and sprang 
from low down on her forehead, little 
more than an inch from the beetling 
brows which shadowed her sepulchral 
eyes. 

Could Dante have seen her face, it 
would have merited his attentive regard. 
The outward and visible symbol of a 
million years of strife, strife with wind and 
weather, with reptile and beast, it was 
less a face than a mask, mysterious as 
the mask of Memnon, expressionless of 
human emotion as the volcanic hills. 

She stood on the prehistoric beach, one 
of the first of us, naked, nameless, and 
forgotten ; a human figure barely escaped 
from that titanic struggle in the mud 
which philosophers complacently call The 
Beginning of Things, and which theo- 
logians as complacently ignore. 


II.-—SOMETHING ALIVE IN THE SLIME. 


She had stooped to pick up the ribbon 
of seaweed, not for fancy’s sake, but for 
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food. She chewed it as she pursued her 
way along the beach, making for the 
eastern row of hills, and keeping some 
fifty yards from the boiling surf. As she 
went, she kept glancing from left to right, 
and ofttimes she stopped suddenly, facing 
round as if spoken to. One might have 
fancied from her movements that she 
was accompanied by a number of people, 
some on her right, some on her left, and 
some behind, all of whom were addressing 
her in turns. One might also have fancied 
her the victim of aberrations and illusions ; 
but fancy could never have pictured the 
terrible perils that were the true causes of 
these head turnings, halts, and indecisive 
movements. 

Of a sudden she flung herself sideways 
on the mud, and the surface before her 
for some fifty yards shook, shivered, and 
quaked as if with internal laughter. She 
dragged herself slowly backwards and 
stood erect. Then she pursued her way, 
making a long aéfour to skirt the bog that 
had so nearly engulfed her. 

She was now near the volcanic rocks 
flung out by the hills like an offering to 
the sea, and had passed a little creek that 
seemed innocent of all danger when, of a 
sudden, after a furtive glance across her 
shoulder, she sprang into the air as if 
galvanised by a powerful electric shock, 
and bounded madly forward. 

Behind her the whole left bank of the 
creek was in motion; it rose, it heaved, 
it sank, it rose again; then . a head 
appeared, a head such as boys might 
make for fun out of a great lump of mud 
—the very eyes of the thing seemed of 
mud... 

She clung to the rocks and_ looked 
back. ‘The creek was there but the 
Thing had vanished : nowhere on all the 
beach was there a sign of life, nor in all 
the country, from the seething surf to the 
three great cones smoking in the far 
distance. 


III.—THE TEETH THAT TEAR. 

She climbed amidst the rocks with the 
agility of an animal, making not directly 
upwards, but to the left diagonally and 
away from the sea. 

At last she came to a space, a kind of 
cup-shaped hollow some forty feet in 
diameter, a tiny amphitheatre strewn with 
boulders. 


Seated with his 


back to one of the 
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boulders was a man. 


Sut for his skin he 
might have been mistaken for a skeleton. 
His hair was long, like the woman’s, but 


it strayed across his face. He seemed, 
from his attitude, fast asleep, but his 
half-closed eyes were alert and watching 
the woman’s every motion as she came 
towards him. 

Death had sct his seal upon this Pre- 
historic man. He was dying, not from 
age or injury or disease —he was dying as 
many a lion has died, as millions of men 
have died in ‘The Beginning of ‘Things : 
he was dying of slow starvation, because 
he had lost his teeth. 

The woman glanced round as if she 
missed something, then she came_hur- 
riedly to the man and began to speak, if 
the sound which issued from her mouth, 
like the chattering of an ape in a rage, 
could be called speech. 

She made movements with her hands 
outspread, and it was evident that she 
was demanding something. But the man 
made no reply. He seemed frightened 
and abashed, glancing around as if seeking 
for some place to hide himself; then he 
closed his eyes and collapsed, chin upon 
breast, and hands upon ground with 
palms turned outwards, 

The woman turned contemptuously 
from him, and glanced round keenly, 
seeming to scent the air from the four 
points. ‘Threading her way rapidly among 
the boulders, she began to search for 
something which she had left with the 
man, and which was no longer with him. 

Behind a large boulder she suddenly 
came upon what she sought. It was a 
child, very small, about two years of age, 
quite dead, yet still warm. Its throat 
was torn. It had been killed by some 
savage animal. For a moment she stared 
at the mangled little corpse ; then knelt 
down beside it and turned it about as 
if to examine it. She neither cried out 
nor showed any visible emotion. 

The man with his back to the boulder 
had raised his lids, and was gazing at her 
and the body of the child with the gaze 
of a dreamer scarce awakened, and still 
confusing the scenery of sleep with the 
scenery of life. 


IV.—A SHAPE AMIDST THE ROCKS. 


All at once the woman rose from her 
position beside the child, and began to 
search again. Her face waschanged. Her 

















THE LAST OF THE PTERODACTYLS. 


lips protruded, her eyebrows formed one 
black band, her nostrils were distended. 
She ran hastily hither and _ thither, 
with shoulders hunched and head low 
down, examining the ground carefully. Of 


a sudden she stopped, with both palms 
to her breast; peered narrowly at some- 
thing in the grey soil, and drew a deep, 
Then she began to climb, 


hissing breath. 
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nated by the three great cones whose 
clouds of smoke were purpled by the rays 
of the setting sun. 

Amidst the boulders strewing the 
ground the woman pursued her way, 
straight as a hound on a hot trail towards 
the thing she sought. 

It was lurking amidst the rocks—a 
thing more terrible than ever figured in 





“Against this thing the woman advanced to do battle.” 


from rock to rock. She was 
the trail of something, and 
as a sleuth-hound follows, by 


bounding 
following 
following 
the scent. 

Taking a zigzag course, she climbed, 
ascending higher and higher, till she 
reached the hill-top. From there lay an 
uninterrupted view of the coast-line, wild 
and marvellous and tormented by the 
sea. Around stretched the country domi- 


the dreams of a madman. It had wings, 
yet it was not a bird: it had the body of 
a lizard, yet it was not a lizard: it had a 
head énormous and out of all proportion 
to its size—coffin-shaped, erect, swung 
back and balanced on a neck scrawny 
and covered with scales. Its 
immense, wide open, passionless, 
cold as the eyes of an ophidian, 
The mouth, which swung open and 


eyes were 
and 
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closed rhythmically as if worked by a 
spring, showed sharp and cruel teeth, 
the wings sprang from claws as cruel as 
the teeth, and the whole monstrous figure, 
taking it on the scale of the bird’s, was 
half as large again as the largest eagle. 

‘That the beast knew an avenger had 
come was evident from its attitude and 
movements. It swung from side to side 
as it stood, perhaps the last of its species, 
a monstrous specimen of that most 
monstrous of creatures to which Goldfuss 
has given the name Prerodactylus crassi- 
rostris. It would have flown but for 
one wing which was damaged, perhaps 
in the struggle with the child it had 
killed. 

Against this thing the woman advanced 
to do battle, armed only with her two 
horny hands and the hate that impelled 
her. 


“*'That’s all,” said the Professor, and he 
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folded his manuscript and 


wiped his 
glasses. “I wrote it the other night. 
What do you think of it as a story—eh ?” 

“Too incomplete,” I replied. ‘ Unless 


you tell what became of the Ptero- 
dactyl ?” 
“The — Pterodactyl,” he answered, 


evasively, ‘‘vanished from the earth ages 
ago.” 

“T did not refer to the racc—I meant 
the individual, Well, what became of 
the woman ?” 

“The woman?” he answered in a 
puzzled way, knitting his brows as if he 
were trying to invent an ending for his 
story. ‘Then his eye fell upon his wife, 
who was seated at the other end of the 
room by the fire, holding her two-year- 
old child to her breast and reading 
Pascal’s ‘* Pensées” by the flickering 


light. “The woman?” he answered, 
with a smile: ‘¢oh-—the woman is. still 
alive.” 


SHALL I NOT WAKE? 


BY BERTHIA 


DEANE-FREEMAN. 


vin HO’ water-lilies drift 
Upon the lake, 


Where purple shadows lift, 


I shall not wake. 


r 


Tho’ West-wind, in the reeds, 


‘Their slumber break, 


And Dawn with Darkness pleads, 


I shall not wake. 


But if you chance to come, 


Kor Love’s deai sake, 


And weep to find me dumb, 


Shall I not wake? 




















The TRIALS of COMMANDER McTURK. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. W. LAMBERT OF N.S.W. 


VII—MARGHERITA PEARLS. 


ISS BRIDGET McTURK 
played the harp not so much 
because she bad any talent for 

music, but by reason of the fact that she 
possessed beautiful arms. Her harping 
was much on a par with her brother's 
painting: both invariably gave pain to 
the multitude. 

Miss Bridget McTurk possessed a set 
of pearl ornaments bought by an ancestral 
McTurk in the Rue de la Paix in Paris 
in post-Empire days. An infinite number 
of seed pearls had gone to make up the 
designs, which were, to say the least of 
them, massive ; and, after the custom of 
that day, the pearls had been drilled from 
end to end, and sewn on to a white 
mother-of-pearl foundation with white 
horsehair. In the time of the great 
Queen Victoria, our forerunners liked 
mass in their trinkets. ‘The pearl brace- 
lets which decorated Miss McTurk’s 
beautiful arms were about the size of 
those larger handcuffs, professionally 
known as “irons,” which are applied to 
the sturdy wrists of mutinous seamen. 

The horsehair in these tremendous 
ornaments had grown decrepit with age, 
and in places the seed pearls had dis- 
appeared, and the white groundwork 
stood out in full view. But a minor 
matter like that did not disturb the 
equanimity of Bridget McTurk. Neither 
was she upset when the yellow curls across 
her forehead became entangled in some 
part of the harp’s mechanism, and up- 
rooted from their moorings. ‘This always 
happened at least once an evening when 
the harp was in action, and was looked 
forward to by appreciative audiences as 
the one bright spot in Miss MecTurk’s 
entertainment. But the lady herself did 
not mind: she felt herself that the arms 
were the thing. 

It may be understood, then, that Com- 
mander John Kelly McTurk did not 


associated, with any degree of compla- 


cency. He was a man with a high pride 
of family, and a still higher pride of 
service. ‘The status of the United States 


naval officer he privately considered to 
be higher than that of kings, and he 
considered that their relatives should act 
up to this position. His sister agreed with 
him in this, but in carrying the sentiment 
into practical effect her execution was 
faulty. 

In a duelling age Commander McTurk 
would have been involved in about two 
personal combats for every five times he 
took Bridget out to any social function. 
But as it he had to refrain from 
useless interference. Miss McTurk was 
thoroughly well satisfied with all she did. 
Moreover, she always overlooked the fact 
that her tall brother had seen his fortieth 
birthday, and persisted in regarding him 
as a child whose opinions on deportment 
might possibly be amusing, but certainly 
should have no weight with an ex- 
perienced maiden like herself. 

Still, it was through one of Miss Bridget’s 
bracelets, no less, that he came in for 
that very interesting experience down at 
Margherita in the Caribbean, which was 
with so much difficulty kept out of the 
newspapers at the time. 

The affair began down at Mr. Israel 
McMechie’s palatial cottage in Newport, 
to which Miss Bridget McTurk brought 
her harp as though it had been included 
in her own invitation. Apendant of one 
of the bracelets got snarled up in the 
instrument’s strings, and Mr. McMechie 
most gallantly extricated it. He took far 
longer than was necessary over the job, 
and Miss McTurk, who would flirt with 
any man living, openly encouraged him. 
So the pair of them were amused, and 
the rest of the large house-party were 
amused, and only Commander John Kelly 
McTurk secretly raged. 

But the talk thereafter turned on pearls, 
and presently Commander McTurk, who 
in his disgust had gone alone to smoke 


was, 
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always look upon his elderly  sister’s 
accomplishments in the musical line, 
or the trinkets with which they were 
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outside, was fetched in again by an im- 
perative message from his sister. 

“J. K.” she said, “I’ve got the 
command for you.” 

‘“Veth,” said McMechie, waving an 
explanatory palm, “that’s right, my boy. 
We have formed a thmall  thyndicate 
whilst you have been away, and your 
thithter has thecured you the command. 
She inthithted on your having a big, fat 
commithion, too, in cathe of thuccess,” 

“What's that you’re talking about ?” 

“ Margherita pearls, my boy,” said 
McMechie, and would have gone into 
details, but the rest clamoured for Bridget. 

Miss McTurk, so they pointed out, had 
faithfully promised to play again, if her 
brother got the billet ; and Miss MeTurk 
bridled, and once more leaned her yellow 
fringe against the harpstrings. 

It was from this initial impulse, then, 
that Commander McTurk, one blazing 
day in June, found himself slowing down 


a torpedo-boat destroyer off the island of 


Margherita. His first officer came up to 
him and handed him a letter. ‘I guess, 
captain, these’ll be the sealed instructions 
you asked for. It’s about time, I fancy, 
that we hauled down ‘Old Glory,’ or 
whatever you call it.” 

McTurk turned on the man with a 
blaze of fury. ‘‘I do call the Stars and 
Stripes ‘Old Glory,’ Mr, Stubbs, and you 
can take that from me officially. F’urther- 
more, you may understand that any man 
on this packet that ever dares to skit at 
cither it or me will be knocked overside 
by that.” Commander Me'Turk exhibited 
a bunch of hard and bony knuckles at 
the end of an abnormally long arm, and 
his first officer regarded them with 
respectful interest. 


“Very good, sir,” said Stubbs. “If 


you gIVe those as official orders, of course, 
I’}l see them entered up in the log.” 

At the end of his watch Stubbs retired 
below, and meeting the chief engincer, 
Mr. Neil Angus McTod4d, in the alleyway, 
narrated to him the incident with suitable 
garnishing. 

“Oh, vara humourous,” said McTodd 
with a cackle of laughter. ‘“Sairve the 
stuck-up Yankee right, Mr. Stubbs. Ye’re 
a no-nation son-of-a-dog yersel’, I ken fine, 
Mr. Stubbs, and so ye dinna see the full 
humour o’ it. But I’d advise ye to no’ 
try the same jape about our auld Red 
Duster, Mr. Stubbs, or I'll gie ye just one 
smack on the gob, and ye'll nced false 





teeth for the rest o’ your days.” And 
murmuring that the whiskey was inside 
the grand piano in the messroom, Mr, 
MecTodd took himself off, repeating the 
words, ‘‘ Humourous, vara humourous.” 

Stubbs stared after him, “ I’ve shipped 
on some rum craft in my time,” he 
muttered, ‘but this beats the band. I 
knew the old man would sing ‘Give me 
liberty or give me death’ if any one offered 
him half a chance; and I offered, and 
got the tune. But fancy old McWhiskey 
being drawn as well. Funny go!” 

In the meanwhile, with his elbows on 
the chartroom table, Commander McTurk 
was reading the typewritten instructions 
of Mr. Israel McMechie, and the thousand 
tiny wrinkles that seamed his red face 
deepened with annoyance as he went on. 

“This,” he told himself, “that Me- 
Mechie wants me to do is a cross 
between debt-collecting and piracy. It 
was all very well for them to call it 
treasure-hunting at Newport, but the 
pearls are no more McMechie’s . than 
they are Bridget’s, ve a high ‘mind 
to deliver the McMechie Shipbuilding 
Company’s destroyer to the Venezuelan 
Government at La Guayra according to 
their order, and then go back home by 
the mail-boat in the ordinary course. It 
hardly seems square to use a vessel that 
anyway in a few days’ time .will belong 
to Venezuela, as a weapon to damage 
Venezuelan interests over there in Mar- 
gherita. Of course, | know McMechie 
says that the Venezuelans are a pack of 
no-account robbers that don’t deserve 
consideration, anyway ; but 

Commander McTurk held the envelope 
up to the light to make sure that it was 
empty before throwing it away, and his 
eye fell upon an opaque segment at one 
corner. He dived for this with his long 
thin fingers, and produced a triangular 
billet addressed in his sister’s handwriting. 
It ran: 


pace 1: any Cue ER 

“ Now's your chance to get back on 
the Active List of the United States Navy. 
Its Alrs. Codrington wo wants those 
pearls, not Lf[ceMechie at all. Mrs. C. 
pulls all the Navy Board strings just now, 
and if McMechie tickles her, he fancies that 
the orders for those new cruisers qwill just 
soak tnto his shipyard without further 
trouble, My tdtea is that tf the matter 
is properly brought before her notice—and 
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“A pendant of one of the bracelets got snaried up in the instrument's strings, and Mr. McMechie 
most gallantly extricated it.” 
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you may trust your sharp sister to do the 
bringing —Alrs. C. will expend her grati- 
tude on the man w.:0 actually lifts those 
fearls out of Margherita. So go ahead, 
boy, and youwll get your step and a ship 
before youre a month older, as sure as 1 
ai 
“ Your affectionate sister, 
“* Bridget McTurk.” 


Commander McTurk put a finger in- 
side his yellow wig and scratched vexedly. 
“T just hate to use backstairs influence,” 
he said to himself; “ but everybody seems 
to do it just now, and the man who relies 
on plain merit alone gets left. I guess 
I’ve been too nice-fingered. Lucy 
Codrington, too, of all people!” He 
screwed up his face into a puzzled grin. 
“ T wonder how I'd feel, married?” He 
went outside into the sunshine and gave 
a new course to the officer on the bridge. 

*That’s for Las Conchas in Margherita 
yonder,” he explained. “ We'll just run in 
for fresh water.” 

The variegated stinks of Las Conchas 
met them as they drew in between the 
horns of the bay, and by the time they 
had brought up to the anchorage the 
odour of decaying fish met them in solid 
blast. Time was when the island of 
Margherita was the centre of the pearl- 
fishing industry of the Caribbean Sea ; 
but that was in the old days of the 
Spaniard, and Spain never did and never 
will know the beauty of close seasons, 
The banks to-day are barren of pearl 
oysters, and the men of Margherita work 
them for fish, which they dry in the 
scalding sunshine ashore, and turn into 
that odoriferous delicacy known to com- 
merce as “ baccalhao.” 

The picturesque boats of the fishers 
that swam on the blue water, the pink 
and white buildings of the town that 
nestled amongst tropical greenery, offered 
under the glare of sunshine as delicious 
a picture as the eye could wish to meet ; 
and Commander McTurk’s fingers itched 
to make a permanent record of it upon 
canvas. But the reception which the 
place gave to the destroyer was sufficiently 
surprising to knozk these desires for art 
very quickly away from his head. 

Upon the littered beach there gathered 
knots of men who gesticulated violently. 
Ilags were run vp, Venezuelan for the 
most part, which were as often abruptly 
hauled down. Shots were discharged, 
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and more than one bullet ping’d over the 
destroyer. And on an ancient ruin, which 
the glasses said was a fort, a ragged mob 
started to handle cannon that might well in 
their day have threatened Francis Drake. 

Mr. Stubbs, who had finished his duties 
connected with the anchoring, left the 
foredeck and joined Commander McTurk 
on the bridge. 

“Funny go, that ashore, sir,” said 
Stubbs. ‘‘ Looks to me as if war had 
broken out between Venezuela and the 
States since we left home.” 

McTurk rubbed his hands. 
knew.” 

Mr. Stubbs, with an eloquent thumb, 
indicated the Stars and Stripes which flew 
from the poop staff. “If you struck the 
Banner of Liberty over there, sir, and saw 
what happened, one might get a_ hint.” 
But McTurk glared at him with such a 
sudden ferocity that even Stubbs’ im- 
pudence quailed, and he hastened to give 
a further assurance. ‘* Of course I’m not 
an American myself, but I’m a white man, 
and if you can get up any sort of scrap 
against these South American dagos, you 
can count me in, down to the last toe- 
nail.” 

Now the destroyer was quite the latest 
thing in her own class, and in fighting 
trim would have been a craft that any 
officer could have taken pride in, But 
although she had her Whitehead torpedoes 
on board, they lacked their war heads ; 
and although she carried her full comple- 
ment of quickfirers and machine guns, she 
had not so much as a single round of 
shotted ammunition for any of them. A 
dozen rounds of blank for saluting purposes 
made up the whole of her thunder. 

She was built for speed. Under forced 
draught Mr. Neil Angus McTodd could 
knock thirty-two-point-eight knots out of 
her with ease and certainty; but as a 
consequence, all her plates and frames 
and scantlings were cut down almost to 
danger point, and Commander McTurk 
watched the gunners in the ancient fort 
with a puckered eye. If these honey- 
combed carronades did not burst in the 
firing, one trundling round-shot from any 
of them might tap a boiler and blow his 
vessel sky-high. 

Of course, in face of all this extra- 
ordinary demonstration, the most sensible 
thing would have been to turn tail 
and steam out to sea. Indeed, it was 
McTurk’s plain duty to have done so, 


“T wish I 
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seeing that he was responsible for the 
destroyer’s delivery to the hands of her 


purchasers in La Guayra roads. But the 
man found it a physical impossibility 
to give the necessary order. Here, 


legitimate or otherwise, was the chance 
of seeing service, and he leaped upon it 
as a starving hound leaps on meat. 

He rasped out sharp orders, and the 
crew of the destroyer, a good deal to their 
own amazement, found themselves carry- 
ing these out at the run. They were a 
crew of yard hands, for the most part 
skilled mechanics, firemen, and trimmers, 
whose place was in the engine-room or 
the stokehold. Of deck hands there were 
only enough to relieve wheel and look- 
out. But the fire of McTurk’s leadership 
was infectious ; and moreover, for the time 
being, Mr. N. A. McTodd had lent him- 
self to the deck executive. 

Mr. McTodd had instilled obedience 
and smartness amongst the black gang by 
the aid of a three-quarter-inch spanner 


during the run out, and the contour of 


this weapon still outlined itself through 
his jacket pocket. Commander Mc'Turk’s 
crisp “clear for action” was translated by 
the engineer into language more suitable 
for the mechanical mind. 

“And if you swine canna beat Mr. 
Stubbs and the things he calls sailors,” 
added McTodd, “I'll disrate ye below, an’ 
turn ye oot on deck to get sore throats an’ 
half the wages. Now fight for your big 
pay, ye scum.” 

They grinned and set-to with extra- 
ordinary speed and nimbleness. Awnings 
were whisked away, deck hamper went 
incontinently overside. Housings were 
ripped from the guns, and these traversed 
as though by mutual consent, till the 
black eyes in their muzzles concentrated 
on the ancient fort, and hung there un- 
winkingly. 

On the bridge Commander McTurk 
had turned into a new man, ‘The bino- 
culars that he had used all the passage 
out had disappeared, and in their place, 
tucked under his left armpit, was that 
official baton, the single-barrelled telescope. 
Here was the naval officer, dry and formal 
of speech, spruce, stiff, and unbending. 
The men at station and at work along the 
destroyer’s decks felt tingles run down 
their spinal marrows as they watched him. 

It seemed that there was good eyesight 
amongst the ragged heroes in the dilapi- 
dated fort. ‘They caught the unwinking 
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stare of the destroyer’s guns, and hesitated 
in their task of preparation. ‘hey tried 
to work on, but the stare demoralised 
them ; and presently, by ones and threes 
and fives, they discovered that the in- 
fantry was preferable to the artillery arm, 
and ran back to the town to re-enlist. 

A dozen desperate fellows seemed in- 
clined to hold out; but presently these 
disagreed amongst themselves. A shot was 
fired by one at another; and thereafter 
the twelve emerged from the fort, and ran 
across the strip of grilling beach for the 
shelter of the outlying houses of the town, 
with all the speed they could muster. 

The fort was evacuated. As a matter 
of the most ordinary precaution it was 
best to see that it remained so, and Stubbs 
and a boat-load of volunteers pulled off to 
spike the guns. 

As the other members of the destroyer’s 
crew watched the boat row away they 
were almost mutinous. An hour ago they 
had no thoughts beyond earning their 
wages by the ordinary schemes of peace, 
but here was the savour of war blowing 
across their nostrils, and they were swash- 
bucklers at once. 

Their mood jumped well, so it turned 
out, with Commander McTurk’s need. 
Once Stubbs had started to spike those 
historical guns, events marched quickly. 
A string of flags went up to a mast ashore, 
and:blew out in patches of barbaric colour 
against a background of tropical greenery. 
Commander MeTurk had to be kis own 
yeoman of the signals, and the thousand 
tiny wrinkles in his red face deepened as 
he delved the meaning from the signal- 
book. Hesent up the answering pennant, 
and the hoist ashore was changed for 
another, and so on till four hoists had 
given up their message. By that time 
Stubbs and his boat had returned, and 
Commander McTurk called aft his crew 
and made them a speech from the narrow 
quarterdeck, 

“* My lads,” he said, “we do not hold 
the United States commission on_ this 
ship, worse luck, though the people ashore 
seem to think we carry it. ‘That was the 
United States Consul that was signalling 
just now, and he asks us for a guard of 
armed marines. He says that he’s got 
ladies there, white ladies, and this snuff. 
and-butter coloured town is in a state of 
revolution. Well, my lads, we have no 
marines to lend them, but I guess we can 
offer efficient substitutes.” 
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He got no further than that. The 
crew’s thin skin of discipline evaporated ; 
they thought of the excitement ashore, 
and each man of them yelled and roared 
his wish to volunteer. Commander 
McTurk pulled up his long body into its 
most rigid stiffness. In the United States 
Navy he had been known as a martinet 
for discipline, and the outburst jarred him 
unspeakably. But there was that lack 
of commission to be faced, and for that 
reason he dared not ride these men too 
heavily. 

He heid up his hand for silence. “The 
trouble is we’ve neither arms nor uniform.” 
He eyed diszustedly the lineof engine-room 
overalls. ‘‘ It would be flattery to say you 
look like a lot of pirates in get-up, and as 
for arms, we'll each have to take something 
heavy till we can help ourseives to better 
weapons ashore. So the men I want with 
me as my boat’s crew are the twelve men 
on board who are the biggest toughs in a 
scrap, and IJ leave you out 
which they are amongst yourselves.” 

The appearance and armament of that 
boat’s crew when at last they did set off 
was sufficiently striking. ‘There were no 
two of them either clad or armed alike. 
lor weapons they had iron bars, ratchet 
drills, monkey wrenches ; Stroke Qar took 
an old favourite belaying-pin ; Commander 
McTurk alone wore a recognised uniform, 
and carried a sword at his hip. 

The water front at Las Conchas was 
deserted as they left the destroyer, but 
grew populous as they drew into more in 
timate sight. ‘The houses exuded men in 
sun-bleached pinks and blues, and by the 
time the boat had rounded-to, and had 
her stern driven in amongst the fisih-litter 
on the beach, there must have been an 
audience of quite five hundred, armed, 
every man of them, in full revolutionary 
panoply. And now was the moment for 
nerve. Leaderless mobs are notoriously 
fickle and unstable; and a lift of the 
finger, wrongly interpreted, may easily 
mean massacre, But Commander McTurk 
stepped ashore with a brazen confidence, 
and his men strode after him with an air 
of owning the island, It was only when 
he commenced to march up through the 
houses that the matter of dislike grew to a 
roar of open hatred. 

* By Glory!” said McTurk to his men, 
“but it seems to be a very unpopular 
fellow we’ve come to protect. Mr. 
Mc'Todd, would you kindly mind taking 
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the place of danger, and forming yourself 
into a rearguard ? ” 

“ Sairtainly,” said the engineer; “ but 
man, captain, do you no’ think a strategic 
move to yon grog-shop to starboard there 


would be recuperating before we go 
further? We can regard it as an enemy’s 
country, and no’ pay = 

“Silence in the ranks there,” rasped 
MecTurk. ‘ Quick march.” 

He had taken the bearings of the 
Consulate flagstaff from the seaward, 
and had not to ask a direction, and so 
presently, with an angry and threatening 
rabble buzzing round them, they reached 
the building, and looked in vain for that 
representation of the American 
which marks a consulate. 

The place had plainly passed through 
troublous times, and was frankly fortified. 
In Spanish fashion, the windows for the 
most part gave on to an internal court 
yard ; but there were two which looked 
upon the street, and these and the door 
had been smashed away and had been 
replaced by furniture and bedding. ‘The 
pink plaster round these windows and 
doorway was pocked with bullet splashes, 
and the rifle barrels which poked out 
through the barricades, hinted that the 
attack had been warmly replied to. 

A bullet from the house whip-whippead 
over Commander McTurk’s head as he 
advanced, but he neither winced nor 
halted, and presently found himself in the 
ruined doorway asking for admittance, 

A gabble of Venezuelan Spanish replied 
to him. 

“By Glory!” said McTurk, “speak 
plain United States, and quit that jabber. 
Now just open civilly, or I shall come in 
otherwise. You said you wanted help, 
and I came here in reply to your signals. 
If the representative of my country can’t 
keep his end up in this doghole of an 
island, I’m the man that’s going to do it 
for him.” 

“My dear J. K.,” laughed a voice 
from within, “ please don’t get annoyed. 
Speaking for myself, I’m delighted to see 
you.” 

Commander McTurk winced as though 
he had been shot. ‘* Mrs, Codrington !” 
he gasped. 

“Yes, it is rather a surprise, I suppose. 
But do climb in over the barricade, or 
those horrid wretches will begin to shoot 
again,” 

And that this advice was sound they 
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soon had very clear demonstration. ‘The 
escorting mob had so far pelted them 
with nothing more deadly than jeers and 
groans, but the sight of this parley 
seemed for one reason or another to 
arouse them into a perfect frenzy of hate. 
They swept up to close quarters in a 
solid wave of knife-armed humanity, and 
battle began from simultaneous desire. 
From the house behind the rifles began 
to spit viciously into the brown of the 
mob, and McTurk, who had been en- 
joying unfettered swordplay, was brought 
to his senses as officer-in-command by the 
sting of powder on the back of his cheek. 

It was madness to stay there in the 
open, anyway. ven if with backs to the 
wall they could stave off the huge weight 
of the mob and its weapons, they were 
bound, sooner or later, to get in the way 
of the bullets of their doubtful friends 
behind. So Commander McTurk got 
his own fighting madness in hand, and 
gave the nod to retreat over the barricade 
of the doorway. 

But it is one thing to let undisciplined 
men warm up to savagery, and quite 
another to whip them off from a fight, 
and the wild whirling fury went on. 

“Get into that house, you mutinous 
dogs!” shouted McTurk. 

“Be damned!” retorted chief 
engineer for self and friends. ‘“ Man, 
ha’ ye no more manners than to stop 
a fight like this?” And the engine- 
room tools crashed into the opposing faces 
with grim, relentless energy. 

But, one by one, the Venezuelan knives 
got home, and as the hot blood leaked 
out, so one by one the boat’s crew 
remembered orders and climbed in over 
the barricades of the doorway, to swear and 
drip in the cool gloom beyond, and stanch 
as best they could the ugly gashes. 

Commander McTurk, with his great 
height, his enormous reach, and _ his 
unexpected strength, was a splendid man 
in such a close melée as this, and Mr. 
Neil Angus McTodd, from the experience 
gained in the numberless unauthorised 
fights of a misspent life, was his worthy 
peer. But when the last member of the 
boat’s crew, scared at a rifle-shot from 
behind that knocked off his hat, tumbled 
in over the barricade, then the mob made 
an irresistible rush, and by sheer weight 
of numbers threw the pair of them in 
after their followers. 

There was no attempt to follow. 
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a fine inconsequence, the rabble, having 
driven them in, invited them to come out 
again and be killed ; and presently, having 
little stomach to storm so strong a fortress, 
the attackers drew off and indulged them- 
selves in fervid oratory round the corner, 
By that time Commander McTurk and 
his chief engineer had ceased panting 
from their exertions, and looked upon 
one another with a new respect. 

“Youre a good man,” said 
American, 

*“Ye’re no less yersel’,” admitted the 
Scot. ‘But man, captain, it’s a_ thirsty 
job, fighting. I make no doubt there’s 
some one here just aching to offer hospi- 
tality, and with your leave I'll just go and 
find his bottle before it’s wasted on the 
less desairving.” And at that point there 
descended upon them no less a person 
than Mrs, Codrington herself. 

The engineer took himself off on his 
errand, and McTurk and the lady faced 
one another in open embarrassment. 

It was the sailor who first found his 
tongue. ‘I’m sure you will excuse me for 
the moment,” he said. “I must go and 
find our Consul and arrange with him what 
is to be done next.” 

“Tm afraid you won’t get him.” 

“What's that? Has he been killed? 
Or is he merely wounded? Excuse me, 
but I must go and see into this at once.” 

“] don’t think it’s very polite of you to 
want to hurry away like that, J. K., and I 
hope you won’t think it forward of me 
when I say that I’m the nearest approach 
to a United States Consul there is in Las 
Conchas.” 

“You! You mean you're his wife or 
something? You aren’t married again by 
any chance ?” 

“Now, my dear J. K., don’t be brutal. 
Of course I’m not married again.” She 
glanced up at him from under her eye- 


the 


lashes. “I thought we had an_under- 
standing on that matter?” 

Commander McTurk ignored the 
suggestion. He was very much_ the 


naval officer for the moment, with no 
leisure to think of other things. 

‘‘T must see,” he repeated, “the man 
who hoisted those signals that brought 
me here.” 

Mrs. Codrington put a finger to her 
lips and curtsied low. “ Please, Captain 
McTurk, I hoisted them.” 

‘Then isn’t there a 
Consul here at all?” 
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“You very dull man, of course there 
isn’t.” 

“But how dare you do it?” 

“How dare I pretend to 
mistake your destroyer for a _ 
United States man-o’-war, 
when I knew perfectly well 
she wasn’t? Well, you see, 
Bridget, bless her heart, told 
me all about your trip, and I 
guessed it was you, and | 
was scared to death here, 
and I wanted you to come 
in and take me off.” 

“ But couldn’t you have 
said that piainly ?” 

“ Let go my hand, J. K. 
You need not pretend to 
be fond of me. No, I 
couldn’t send the message 
in any other way. Do 
you think I’m the only 
person in Margherita who 
can read a_ signal-book ? 
‘The fat would have been 
finely in the fire if I'd 
brought you ashore on a 
private venture. But you 
needn’t rub it in so hard 
that you just hate 
to have come to do 
a creature like me any 
service.” 

McTurk laughed 
easily. ‘‘ You don’t 
think that, Lucy, or 
you wouldn’t say it.” 
He gave her waist 
a most affection- 
ate squeeze, 

“Well,” said 
Mrs. Codring- 
ton, ‘‘we’ll 
leavethat alone 
for the time 
being, and I’d 
better tell you 
where you are 
I suppose you 
know they’re  re- 
voluting here ?” 

“T guessed 
that they might be.” 

“It’s true enough. Half 
the people of Margherita are dis- 
contented with the present Govern- 
ment, and in fact with Venezuela 8 
generally, and they want to join up pen 
with some other state—Colombia, I think after the Margherita pearls, are you, Lucy? ’ 
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it is, or else Nicaragua, but I forget turn to show annoyance. Over these 
exactly which.” same pearls he had expended time, 


‘Interesting of them.” 

“Ves, isn’t it? Well, the leader of 
the revolutionary party was called De 
Quetto, and you're in his house, and 
helping the cause at the present moment.” 

“The deuce I am! And may I ask, 
Lucy, how long you have been dabbling 
in this branch of politics ?” 

Mrs. Codrington consulted a bracelet- 


watch. ‘About eighteen and a_ half 
hours. I was dragged into them by 


force of circumstances,” 

“‘T imagined you to: begin Washington.” 

“Of course you didjc<agnd in Wash- 
ington I should have been if either you 
or Bridget or that horrid’ McMechie had 
not decided that pearls were good for me, 
and that I couldn't get them myself. So 
I just raced you here in a navy despatch- 
boat that was going on to La Guayra, 
anyway.” 

“So you're after the Margherita pearls, 
are you, Lucy ?” 

* Well, you know vourself I like pearls, 
and there’s always a glamour about 
hidden treasure, somehow.” 

“Have you got them ?” 

But at this point Mrs, Codrington’s 
nerves showed signs of giving way. ‘No, 
I haven't. Oh, J. K.,” she said, “ it was 
awful. ‘They began fighting less than an 
hour after the despatch-boat had steamed 
away, and there were dead men and 


wounded men about the streets every 


where. De Quetto saw me and brought 
me in here. We had met in Washington 
once. He was head of the Separatist 


party here, and now he’s shot, and the 
rest of them are all as jealous as cats, and 

I say, J. K., don’t laugh when [ tell 
you « 

“They've made you _ president, or 
dictator, or whatever it is?” 

“'That’s exactly it.” 

“Of course, lll be your consort when 
you give the word. I suppose they’ve got 
a padre on the island somewhere. But 
honestly, I think you’d queen it better in 
Washington than here. And I bet two 
dollars and a half you’re sorry you ever 
left there.” 

But this was more than Mrs. Codrington 
would admit. She got up from McTurk’s 
knee, where somehcw or other she found 
herself seated, and faced him steadily. 

**T must get those pearls before I go.” 

And here it was Commander McTurk’s 


thought, and risk, and he had a distinct 
interest in them himself. “Il just bet 
you thirty cents, cold cash, Lucy, that you 
don’t get them.” 

“ Til take that bet,” she said, and there 
they were interrupted. 

A solemn and slightly unsteady McTodd 
walked into the room, and stood for a 
moment regarding them. He hiccoughed 
once and apologised, and then : ‘* Capt’n,” 
said he, “ I’ve come to bid ye to the feast. 
It’s aguardiente—and any one can see I 
am sober by me pronunciation of a worrd 
like yon—aguardiente o’ a fine powerful 
brand.” 

“You drunken hog,” shouted McTurk, 
get out !” 

‘In a meenute, in a meenute. If ye 
dinna like the cordial invitation, there’s 
all the more for the hands and me. But 
man, captain, there’s a vera humourous 
circumstance I want to tell ye aboot. It 
was at a concert once in Brooklyn in aid 
of a Sailors’ Orphan something or other — 
a very meritorious cause, and your sister, 
Miss Bridget McTurk, wasa pairformer. I 
mind a harp was her instrument, and man, 
once when she laid her heid against the 
change-speed gear, her hair—ch, it was 
vera humourous—her front hair 

“Out of this room, you dissolute 
mechanic!” MecTurk thundered ; and 
before the Scot, fine fighting man though 
he was, could resist, he was whirled out 
through the door, and thrown into a heap 
in the inner courtyard, where he dropped 
incontinently to sleep. 

Now it is net given to the United 
States naval officer to come into imme- 
diate touch with the ways and feelings of 
a South American revoluticnist without 
preliminary practice. ‘The man from the 
north considers the southerner unscrupu- 
lous and unsportsmanlike, and in turn the 
man from the south hates the northerner 


ce 


for his calmness and his unvarying 
success, Commander McTurk called a 


meeting of the defenders of the Casa de 
Quetto, heard their statement, and in 
return was scathing in his condemnation 
of all their aims and ways. He knew 
that they still took the destroyer in the 
bay for a United States ship, and he did 
not disabuse them of this belief. Even if 
he was not on the active list of the navy, 
it gave him infinite gratification at a 
moment like this even to be mistaken for 





“The wide-leafed hat and the black Spanish cloak which he had borrowed 
made him look like a stage conspirator.” 
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one who held that tremendous position. 
And he rasped out his decisions about 
their local matters with a fine confidence, 
and gave them to understand that all he 
said was going to be backed up forthwith 
by the President of the United States. 

“There’s going to be an enlargement 
of the Monroe doctrine,” said Com- 
mander McTurk. ‘ We don’t intend to 
allow you people down here to be inter- 
fered with by Europeans, but we’re going 
to police you into decent order ourselves. 
And the United States is not going to 
allow Mrs. Codrington, who is a United 
States citizen, to be your president. So 
you'd better chuck that idea.” 

The men in the room watched him 
with eyes that twinkled between hate and 
scare. Any one of them would have 
loved to assassinate him, but no one 
cared to make a move. ‘There was an-air 
of reliance and capability about the man 
that was very daunting. 

So they accepted his ruling with bows 
and gesticulations, and then McTurk 
went back to Mrs. Codrington to ask her 
to move there and then to the destroyer, 
which they could see from the roof as she 
danced with her shadow on the dark blue 
waters of the bay. But here he met with 
a flat refusal. Mrs, Codrington had come 
to Margherita for pearls, and the pearls 
she was going to get before she left the 
island. No, she was much obliged to 
J. K. McTurk, but she did not require 
his services in the matter. Quite so: she 
admitted that he had put in at the island 
expressly to get these same pearls. But 
at whose request? Not hers. If he 
looked at the matter calmly and without 
warmth, he must admit that he had thrust 
himself into the business entirely without 


her invitation, anyway. And on this 
edifying point they wrangled till Mrs. 


Codrington went away to her own room, 
and shut the door behind her with more 
vehemence than was perhaps absolutely 
needful. 

fut if Commander McTurk was sore 
at this treatment, he was by no means 
prepared to give in. On the contrary, 
Mrs. Codrington’s opposition only made 
him all the more keen on carrying out 
his original programme. In her present 
mood she was quite equal to making an 
expedition to the cache herself and alone. 
He could quite imagine her slipping 
away to the place surreptitiously during 
the night with the hopes of flaunting the 
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pearls before him in the morning. And 
he froze with horror to think of the risks 
she would run, if once she did get away 
without escort outside the house. 

He wrestled with a dozen schemes 
between then and nightfall, and the Casa 
de Quetto hummed with conspiracy, and 
the town of Las Conchas around it fired 
shots and yelled and screamed, and 
carried out the whole programme of 
Latin-Indian revolution. But when mid- 
night rang out from the carillon in the 
cathedral tower, he went out and waked 
his engineer, and put the case to him in 
plain words. 

** Man,” said McTodd, ‘ ye’ve as much 
invention as I have mysel’, and let me 
tell ye I was intended for the meenistry 
before I drifted to Clydebank, and from 
there to sea and to the kind o’ company I 
find mysel’ in now. My whiskers! cap 
tain, but it’s a fair harlequinade ye’re 
asking for, Ye may ease your mind 
consairning the lady: Ill keep her so 
entertained that she'll no’ want to leave 
the house.” 

“Well, I know I can trust you.” 

“Ve can. Captain McTurk, ye’re 
treating me in the right way. My father was 
I'ree Kirk Meenister at Ballindrochater, 
and the most respected man in Scotland.” 

Commander John Kelly McTurk 
slipped out into the night with the quiet- 
ness of a tall black shadow. ‘The town 
of Las Conchas still seethed with unrest, 
but the roads he took were for the most 
part deserted, and the wide-leafed hat 
and the black Spanish cloak which he 
had borrowed made him look so much 
like a stage conspirator that there was 
nothing except his great height to dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of the popu- 
lace. He carried no revolver, mainly 
because he was a shocking bad shot, but 
a regulation navy sword rubbed comfort- 
ingly against his left thigh, and he had 
occasion to use it twice during those 
early morning hours, before he was _per- 
mitted to dig up the buried pearls which 
he had come so far to touch, 

I have never been able to find out 
from him more than a fragmentary history 
of that night. 


Commander McTurk had a_ narrow 
escape from being shot, when with the 
first flush of dawn he returned to the 
house of the late Sefor de Quetto. A 
demonstration was being made against 
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the house, and the bullets were flying 
freely ; indeed, as some repayment, pro- 
bably, for his behaviour to the heads 
of the Separatist party, two shots were 
deliberately fired at him from the windows ; 
but the aim was as evil as the intention, 
and by a streak of luck he came in un- 
scratched. But his pocket bulged satis- 
factorily with something that he had 
risked his life to get, and he knocked at 
Mrs. Codrington’s door with a cheerful 
mind. 

She opened and looked at him with a 
face white and drawn. “It’s been a 
terrible night, J. K.” 

“Oh,” he said lightly, “I don’t believe 
there’s been any real danger.” 

“T thought, at least, you would come 
to look after me.” 

*T couldn’t. I was busy elsewhere. 
But at least you will grant that I saw 
you were efficiently guarded.” 

**T will grant nothing of the kind. Why, 
they were fighting and cursing and shoot- 
ing outside my very door, I heard that 
Scotch engineer’s voice.” 

“Ah, Mr. McTodd. 
his best for you. Who was he fighting ? ” 

“TI couldn’t tell, They must have 
come on each time in silence. He did 
all the talking and shouting and _ replying 
to himself.” 

“Ts he hurt ?” 

“He said not. I wanted to come out 
and see, but he would not let me. He 
said ”—she shuddered—“ that if I did 
I should look upon things he would 
prefer should not meet my eye. Is there 
—is there much blood about ?” 

Naturally there was not, as Mr. 
McTodd’s had been a one-man entertain- 
ment, and his fusillade had drawn nothing 
more fluid than plaster; but the decent 
gloom of early morning hid the passage, 
and Mrs. Codrington clung to Com- 
mander McTurk’s arm, thoroughly shaken, 
and quite open to do as she was told. 

So the order was given to evacuate Las 
Conchas without any further delay, and the 
boat’s crew, all of them very sore and 
stiff, made ready to march down to the 
waterside. They were armed now with 


I left him to do 
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far more deadly weapons than they had 
started with, and they looked so kcenly 
anxious to use them, and so savage 
generally, that (seeing that they offered 
of their own free will to go away) the 
inhabitants of the place considered that 
they were exactly the type of men that it 
is best to leave alone. 

So down they all came through the 
fish-litter to the water’s edge, launched 
their boat, and pulled out through the 
picturesque fishing-craft to where the 
destroyer rolled lazily to her anchors over 
the blue harbour swells. 

**And now, Lucy,” said Commander 
McTurk, as he helped Mrs. Codrington 
in over the rail, “Il trouble you for that 
thirty cents.” 

“What, you've got the pearls!” 


He showed her a small copper box 
green with verdigris, and laughed. “I’m 


sure youll be deadly disappointed, but 
here they are, at any rate, and please pay 
up that bet.” 

Mrs. Codrington opened the lid and 


gave a little gasp. “But these dull 
brown things are not pearls. Yes, they 


are, though. Why, J. 


K., what have you 
done with them ? 


‘They’re spoiled.” 

‘“Don’t ask me. Bridget’s the expert 
on pearls, But fora guess, I should say 
they have been kept in the dark and not 
worn for two hundred and eighty years— 
that’s the date the document gave, if 
you will remember—and they’ve lost all 
colour and become perfectly valueless.” 

“But, of course, you did not guess that 
till you saw them,” she said musingly. 

“Not I. I was told about the contents 
of that copper box, sweetheart, and I 
heard you wanted them, and so there 
they are. And please I want that thirty 
cents,” 

“You shan’t have it. I bet I should 
get the pearls, and I have got them. 
See that, John Kelly McTurk? I shan’t 
pay ared. But if you'll come inside that 
charthouse where all these shabby sailor- 
men of yours don’t have us in view, I'll 
give you a kiss that'll surprise you.” 

“ By Glory!” said Commander McTurk 
“Come along, Lucy.” 
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The Right Rev. J. E. C. Welldon. 
After a photograph taken for THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE by Reginald Haines. 
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A game at the “ Wall.” 
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The Eton Schooldays of Certain Celebrities. 


THE RIGHT REV. J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A., CANON 
OF WESTMINSTER. 


BY AN OLD SCHOOLFELLOW. 


“VT “HE first time I ever saw Welldon 
| it was a bitterly cold day in the 
winter half. The ground was 

frozen hard, but a hot sun had thawed the 
surface, and therefore the going was ex 
ceptionally bad for football. The most 
important Lower match of the 
season was going to take place—namely, 
North versus South of College—and I had 


Be ys’ 


been unexpectedly appointed Captain of 


South, The rival team was captained by 
my best friend, poor Bob Elwes, who was 
afterwards killed at Laing’s Nek, in the 
first Boer war, and who died whilst 
gallantly charging an impossiblz position, 
with the words “ lloreat Etona” on his 
lips. Miss Thompson, the famous artist, 
painted a vivid and clever picture of the 
incident, by the way, which was hung on 
the line in the Royal Academy ; but of 
course it was of necessity imaginary, and 


the likenesses both of poor Bob and of 


another old Etonian, Monck, to whom he 
shouted his last words of cncouragement, 
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were not very good. However, to return 
to my first meeting with the subject of 
this sketch. 

I quickly noticed, on arriving in “ Six- 
penny,” that we were to be honoured by 
having as umpires Welldon, who was that 
year keeper of the ‘“ Field,’ and Mr. 
Dupuis, a master and old athlete, for 
whom afterwards I had the 


greatest 
affection. 


I began by stating that the 
going was bad; and as the game went 
on it became worse, for the surface of the 
ground was slimy, and underneath it was 
as hard as iron. In spite of these draw- 
backs I felt, when the match was over, 
that I had not disgraced myself, but I was 
not prepared for what happened whilst I 
was drinking the customary mug of beer 
from Jobey’s can 
ground. 

No one who has not been at [Eton 
can quite understand the thrill of wild, 
unadulterated joy it gave me when I, a 
humble lower boy who had only just got 


before leaving the 
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his house colours, was touched on the 
shoulder by the great Welldon (who was 
Captain of the School, Captain of the 
Field, Captain of the Wall, and perhaps 
the best fives player of his time), and 
asked to play “‘after 12,” the next day in 
the “Field” game! It is an absolutely 
hopeless task to endeavour to explain the 
unexpected honour to any but an old 
Etonian. ‘The only general equivalent 
I can think of on the spur of the moment 
is perhaps that of the President of, say, 
a Lower Tooting, debating society being 
suddenly asked to 


scathing and caustic terms, the leader on 
the other side being Peter Wilkinson, who 
was afterwards to be Welldon’s friend and 
co-editor on the Zton Chronicle already 
mentioned, 

It was stated some time ago, in a little 
work on Eton, that Welldon once spoke 
for over an hour on the subject of Warren 
Hastings, and that the boy who replied to 
him on the same day spoke for half an 
hour. ‘This, I think, must be a mistake, 
for there was never more than about an 
hour on any one day available for debate. 

I do not profess 





join the Cabinet. 
Welldon was joint 
Editor of the Eton 
Chronicle with poor 
Peter Wilkinson 
(“ Peter Wilk ” to 
his intimates), who 
was Captain of the 
Eleven, and who 
was afterwards 
drowned during the 
Zulu War. I there- 
fore eagerly awaited 
the next issue of 
the Chronicle for 
an account of the 
match, and I can 
remember to this 
day my delight on 
reading that ‘* Ash- 
ton, Elwes, Sedg- 
wick, Stanniland, 
Cunard, and Stan- 
ley distinguished 
themselves; but, 
above all, X—— !” 
My heart went out 
to Welldon from 








to be an authority 
on the subject, but 
my opinion is that 
Welldon was one 
of the greatest 
scholars everturned 
out of Eton. If 
base my statement 
on these facts. In 
the seventies there 
were an exception- 
ally brilliant lot of 
boys at Eton, who 
eventually greatly 
distinguished them- 
selves in every walk 
in life. Yet Well- 
don towered above 
them intellectually, 
and used to come 
out of all examina- 
tions a long way 
ahead of all com- 
petitors. ‘Yo him 
the construing 
either of Latin or 
Greek authors was 
no task, but rather 








that moment, for I 
knew that it was he 
who had_ inserted 
the account of the match; and he re- 
mained an idol until the day he left 
Eton, when his powerful farewell speech 
in “Pop” struck such a sympathetic 
chord even in our boyish, care-free hearts 
that those of us who heard it will never 
forget it all our lives. 

Weildon was a natural orator, never at 
a loss for a word or a phrase, and a close 
and clever debater as well. ‘The very 
first debate he took part in was on the 
following motion —‘“ ‘That this House 
deeply regrets the abolition of the prize 
ring.” Welldon opposed the motion in 
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Dr. Welldon in his Eton days, 


a pleasure, and he 
could probe the 
derivation of the 
most crackjaw Greek word to the very 
moment of its birth. 

Before he won the Newcastle scholar- 
ship, in 1873, he had already been three 
years running in the “select,” and I 
remember a little episode in connection 
with his final success, Edward Lyttelton 
and I were walking in “Sixpenny,” and 
were joined by Welldon. We asked him 
if he was satisfied with the papers he 
had shown up, and he replied that there 
was only one thing which worried him. 
In the French paper he could not re- 
member the correct translation for /7e- 
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irons! ‘Ye Gods!” Edward exclaimed, 
“if that is all you have to worry about, 
there is very little doubt as to the result.” 

Welldon was a Colleger—that is to say 
(as every one who has been connected 
with Eton knows), he had obtained a 
scholarship at the competitive entrance 
examination held at Eton yearly in the 
summer time. ‘These scholarships entitle 
the fortunate boys who win them to get 
their edu- 


following the lead of his brother ignora- 
muses in sneering at diminutive ‘ tugs.” 
In extenuation of this pettiness I can plead 
that we Etonians are a little handicapped 
by tradition. ‘The very atmosphere of 
Iton is saturated with it, and it descends 
upon a new boy like a cloak directly 
he arrives, long before his character is 
sufficiently formed, or his position in 
the school sufficiently assured, to allow 

him to as- 





cation, 
board, 
and _ lodg- 
ing free ; 
and I 
learn 
(what I 
did not 
know be- 
fore) from 
an exce!- 
lent little 
book just 
published, 
called 
“Recol 
lections of 
an Eton 
Colleger,” 
that the 
t €.8 a 
‘FUgs: < 
which — is 
applied to 
the Foun- 
dation 
scholars, 
is derived 
from the 
Lat ip 
togati, or 
“ wearing 
thegown.” 








sert any 
ideas of 
his own. 
Happily 
all the 
traditions 
to which 
we Eto- 
nians are 
heirs, with 
very few 


excep- 
tions, are 
either 
good and 
whole- 
some or 
else in- 


nocuous 
and amus- 
ing. In 
the latter 
category 
may be 
men - 
tioned 
the crime 
of button- 
ing the 
last button 
of one’s 
waistcoat. 
In my 








It may day the 
be re- following 
mem - Dr. Welldon at the present day—a closer view. authentic 


bered by 
those who 
read my sketch of Edward Lyttelton that 
I mentioned Welldon as being one of 
those who helped to draw the Oppidans 
and Collegers together, and one who was 
just as instrumental—almost unwittingly 
so—in partially breaking down certain 
Oppidans’ prejudices and assumptions of 
superiority, I write as an old Oppidan, 
and as one who, I regret to say, was 
guilty himself, when a little “scug,” of 


Yhoto by Reginald Haines, 


conversa- 
tion once 
took place in all seriousness between two 
lower boys: 
ist. Boy: “T 
going to be sacked.” 
2nd Boy: “Sacked! Whatever for? ” 
1st Boy: “He went up to town on 
Saturday by the express without leave.” 
2nd Boy: “Why, that’s all rot ; there 
were half a dozen masters going up by 
that train. Did he disguise himself ?” 
22 





Major is very likely 
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1st Boy : ‘ Well, not exactly ; but ” (ex- 
citedly and with conviction) “ he buttoned 
the bottom button of his waistcoat !” 

Another little anecdote as to customs 
and fashions. 


many of the leading and most intellectual 
Oppidans, which drew them towards him. 
In consequence of his influence it soon 
became far less uncommon for us all to 
find friends among the Collegers; for 

















The School Mile on the Sanatorium Road. 
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When I went down to Eton as an old 
boy to see my young brother, we were 
chatting in his room when I heard the 
most uproarious laughter next door. 

The joke was evidently something quite 
out of the way, so I begged my brother 
to go and see what it was all about. He 
came back convulsed with merriment, and 
blurted out, ‘Smith minimus walked up 
chapel with his umbrella folded!” I 
had left Eton some time then, and I 
remember feeling annoyed with myself for 
not being amused, and thinking that either 
I must be getting very d/asé, or else that 
the Eton traditions with which I had 
been so plentifully saturated had evapo- 
rated in the course of my contact with 
the world. 

To return, it must not be supposed 
for a moment that Welldon ever set 
himself to demolish wholesome and 
honourable traditions; on the contrary, 
I should imagine that he would be proud 
of his scholarship and sincerely pity the 
tradition-bound attitude of the Oppidans. 
But it was his strong character, and the 
admiration which he compelled from 


what the “swells * in the school do is 
very soon a law to the majority. 

The first real Oppidan friend Welldon 
had was Alfred Lyttelton. ‘They met at 
the corner of Keate’s Lane thirty-five 
years ago, and the former said that it had 
been suggested by a friend that they 
should go in for the Junior Fives Cup. 
These two old friends are living in 
Westminster at the present moment 
within what would have been a stone’s 
throw to Alfred in those days, and he 
could probably break a window of “ Little 
Cloisters” now with a golf-ball if he had a 
fairly good “lie.” 

This friendship with Alfred Lyttelton 
was perhaps the commencement of 
Welldon’s popularity with the Oppidans. 
I do not mean to say that a boy of his 
exceptional mental gifts and his natural 
ability for games would not in any case 
have become respected and admired by 
the school at large ; but there is no doubt 
in my mind that in Alfred, and possibly 
even more in Edward Lyttelton, he found 
the very type of friend to appreciate him. 
Welldon was not one for making advances, 
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nor did he carry his heart on his sleeve ; 
and if he had not met among the 
Oppidans those with whom he instinct 
ively felt an affinity and who were capable 
of drawing him out of his natural reserve, 
it is possible that the mutual appreciation 
of Collegers and Oppidans which became 
so marked in the early seventies might 
never have existed. 

Among other Oppidan cronies — of 
Welldon’s were Gerald Balfour; A. H. 
Todd, a capital fellow in’ every way ; 
A. C. Cole, who was afterwards keeper 
of the “Field”; and C. C. Lacaita, a 
first-rate scholar. ‘There were many others, 
of course, but the above were his greatest 
friends. 

Of Welldon’s prowess in the football 
field I could write at great length were I 
allowed the space. Whether at  short- 
behind in the ‘t Field” game, or as flying 
man at the “ Wall,” no more difficult man 
to pass ever played for Eton. His 
judgment at a pinch was unerring, and 
he was quick as lightning in taking ad 
vantage of any opening left by opponents. 
The year he was captain of the * Field” 
he had a magnificent eleven behind him, 
and the only team to: beat them was one 
brought down by Lord Kinnaird (another 
famous Old Etonian), who had laid him 
self out to bring the strongest combination 
he could get together. Let me try and 
remember some of those who played 
under Welldon. I believe Edward Lyttel- 
ton was long-behind, Alfred flying man 
or corner, Harry Birkbeck and Alec 


Bonsor in 
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of the team the year of the great match 
when the spectators made such a_ noise 
that the striking of the clock for the close 
of play was completely drowned, and 
the question arose as to whether the last 
“shy ” was obtained before or after time. 

To conclude under this head, I think 
the subject of this sketch should be 
considered one of the best and most 
competent judges living as’ to which is 
the best kind of football, for he has played 
under the rules of five different games. 
I am pleased to be able to write that his 
verdict is distinctly in favour of the Eton 
“Field” game. 

At cricket Welldon was a useful and 
consistent performer, without being in 
any way a shining light. It is a game 
which possibly he found trenched too 
much on his time if taken up seriously. 

In Welldon’s case his proportion of 
mere acquaintances to those who deserved 
the more affectionate title was larger than 
is generally the case with a schoolboy. 
When, however, he did make friends, 
the tie became a very strong and lasting 
one. As an example of this, some of 
those who read these reminiscences may 
remember Lord Curzon’s speech at a 
dinner given to him before he left for 
India, For some years I kept the paper 
in which it appeared, but I am sorry to 
say I have now mislaid it. In any case 
the ex-Viceroy referred, in that graceful 
and happy vein of which he is such a 
master, to the length and closeness cf 
his friendship with the then newly ap- 
point ed 





the bully, A. [ 
C. Cole and 
Nugee side 
posts, Well 
don himself 
short-behind, 
and Albany 
Charlesworth 
corner; but 
there were 
three or four 
others whose 
names have 
faded from 











Bishop of 
Calcutta —a 
friendship 
which had 
matured after 
they left 
Eton, and 
when they 
were _ living 
together in 
Marseilles 
with the ob- 
ject of learn- 
ing French. 











my memory 

Four years 
running 
Welldon occupied the honourable and 
responsible position of flying man for the 
Collegers in the “Wall” match against 
the Oppidans; and he was also captain 
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The Eton 
masters of 
the seventies 
were, taking them all in all, a very intel- 
lectual and distinguished community, 
with very strongly marked characteristics. 
I do not kuow how they would compare 


The Old “Pop” (Debating Society). 
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with those of the present day, but as a 
picture gallery of scholars they would, 
to my mind, taken collectively or indi- 
vidually, compare favourably with most 
men of our time. They included Mr, 
Cornish, Dr, Warre, Mr. Snow, Mr. 
Oscar Browning, Mr. Wayte, Mr. C. C. 
James, Mr. Wolly-Dod, Mr. Young 
(irreverently called ‘‘ Johnny”), Mr. Day, 
Mr. C, L. Cameron (a very charming 
personality), and Mr. Ainger. Welldon 
was at Eton under two head masters, for 
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therefore, nominally only eleventh boy 
on the school list, and is not nearly such 
an autocrat (unless a “swell” in other 
ways) as his Colleger contemporary. It 
was a wrench to most of us saying good- 
bye to the dear old school, and it must 
have been a particularly severe one to 
Welldon, for, although he had accom- 
plished all he had set himself to do, 
and was leaving behind him a splendid 
record and a host of admirers, yet it was 
the breaking up of what had been his 

















Two football teams. 
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both of whom he has retained to this 
day the greatest respect, admiration and 
esteem. ‘The first was Dr. Balston, who 
was before the time of the author of 
these notes ; the second was Dr. Hornby, 
who retained the head mastership from 
1868 till 1884, when he was appointed 
Provost of Eton. 

Welldon was Captain of the School 
when he left Eton, a position which only 
a Colleger can hold—for, however clever 
an Oppidan may be, he can never go over 
the heads of the ten Collegers in sixth 
form. ‘The Captain of the Oppidans is, 


home for many years and the scene of 
many memorable triumphs. 

We knew only too well what he felt, 
for no one could have told it more 
feelingly, yet in graceful simple phrases, 
than he did that evening in “ Pop,” when 
the eloquence and pathos of his “ Vale” 
compelled some shamefaced boy to turn 
down the gas. It was about as simple 
and spontaneous an act as could well 
be conceived, but I know that many 
of us whose hearts were full were ex- 
tremely grateful for the consideration 
which prompted it, 














A WEST-COUNTRY 





BY EVELYN 






a HAT is Farmer George think 

\ ing of to be single at his 

time of life, and what are 

you thinking of to allow it?” said the 
‘squire’s wife pleasantly. 

Widow Joan’s sunburnt face grew 
suddenly demure ; she bobbed a respect- 
ful curtsey. ‘I do be thinkin’, ma’am, 
tis bout time I stepped across to mend 
en an’ clean en up a bit; meas ha’ been 
his nayber a many year,” she replied, with 
misleading gravity. 

But the squire’s wife shook her head. 
“No, Joan,” she said. “Take my 
advice : keep away, and let him feel the 
want of you.” ‘Then, with a patronising 
smile, she went on her way up the narrow 
lane. 

* As if I hadn’t ha’ done that a many 


time!” and Joan laughed ruefully to 
herself. ‘Her be a clever wuman, be 


young squire’s lady ; but there, I'd ‘low 
her don’t know Varmer Jarge nor the 
stubbornness o’ en. Ye can drive a hoss 
to the watter, as the sayin’ goes, but ye 
can’t mak’ en drunk ; nay, ye can’t mak’ 
en drunk! An’ to think o’ I as has been 
wed an’ widdered vour times, an’ Varmer 
Jarge as be a good ten year older a single 
man to this day! It bea gurt shame to 
my thinkin’, it do be that ! ” 

It was some time since Joan had first 
perceived the unsuitability of Farmer 
George’s remaining single now she was 
herself free, and willing—nay, eager—to 
make him happy; but that the match 
should also have struck the squire’s lady 
as so eminently desirable a one impressed 
her very much. Moreover, it showed 





WOOING. 
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what was expected of her, and made her 
feel that the farmer’s continued celibacy 
would be regarded as distinctly a slur 


upon herself. She was a woman of spirit, 
and she was also—despite one trifling 
exception—accustomed to success in her 
matrimonial ventures. Thus, she was 
honestly convinced that she could make 
her old neighbour far happier and more 
comfortable than he was at present—if 
only he would let her ! 

In this missionary spirit she presently 
stepped across to the farmhouse, deserted 
at that time of day, where an hour’s hard 
work brought some sort of order out of 
the lonely man’s domestic chaos: then 
she sat down in a really clean kitchen 
and prepared to “ mend en ”—not before 
it was necessary, if one might judge from 
the pile of dilapidated garments she had 
collected in the course of her labours. 
Widow Joan picked up a much-worn 
sock, and ran a rough brown finger 
through the holes thoughtfully. 

“Eh!” she ejaculated. ‘“ He do be 
heavy on his socks, be Varmer Jarge. 
Well, ’tis no wonder; vor he do be a 
vine, big man—a good inch bigger nor 
my vust, an’ fe warn’t no chicken. Vour 
o’ the clock,” as the tall grandfather’s 
clock in the corner struck the hour, 
‘‘an’ Varmer Jarge not come whoam! 
An’ a Saturday, too, when he allus looks 
to do a bit in’s garden! Vor sure, that 
be squire’s lady goin’ up road! Who 
can her ha’ been a-talkin’ to now? Can 
it ha’ been 

A stentorian voice without settled the 
matter, 
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“Look smart there, lad!” it roared. 
‘**Go, see to veedin’ they pigs ’vore I 
takes the stick to ’ee ; an’ then ’ee can 
go whoam—an’ a good riddance, too! 
Oh, they wumen! they wumen! ‘They 
won’t let a man ha’ no peace!” and 
Farmer George strode into the room, a 
large garden-basket in his hand, which 
he set down stormily in a corner, 

“Oh, Varmer Jarge!” Joan interposed 
deprecatingly. ‘‘ An’ me just stepped in 
to mend ’ee a bit!” 

“Eh? Be ’ee 
warn’t “ee as 


nayber? It 
mind at the 


there, 
war 1 my 


moment. Young squire’s wife 
“What can her ha’ been a-sayin’ to 
"ee ?” 


“What can’t her ha’ been a-sayin’ to 


I? O' all the meddlin’-—an’ her vol 
lerin’ a man into ’s own garden, an’ 
praisin’ his cabbages to his vace. Cab 


bages!” and he pointed to the basket 
with angry derision. ‘‘Oh, ay! <A load 
0’ old rubbige I browt ‘long vor they 
pigs! A deal her knows ’bout cabbages, 
I'd ‘low. Oh, they wumen!” and he sat 
down heavily in his big armchair. ‘A 
man do have no peace along o’ they.” 

“'To be sure, old squire’s lady wouldn't 
ha’ done it !” 

“Not her: dalled if her would! Knew 
her place better, her did. But wi’ this 
one, a man bain’t safe even in ’s bit 
o’ garden. That ten minute o’ talk wi 
she has made I more dry nor a_ long 
day’s harvestin’ !” 

“Think o’ that now! Let me draw 
‘ee a drop o’ th’ old October,” and without 
waiting for any permission Joan seized 
a jug and hurried away to fill it, while 


Farmer George looked after her with 
approval. In a minute she was back 
again. 


“Where be moog, Varmer Jarge ?” 

“Let moog bide. Give I joog. Sit ’ee 
down, Eh, nayber Joan,” setting down 
the empty jug with a sigh, “a wuman 
like that do be a tur’ble affliction !” 

“To a done man like!” meaningly. 
“T allus pities the men-volk when a 
gran’, managin’ lady o’ that sort do take 
7em in hand. ‘They do be so helpless 
as—as a gurt lump o’ dough.” 

“Nay, what be ’ee a-talkin’ at?” 
angrily. ‘‘Her didn’t vind I helpless ; 
her got so good as her gave, I can tell 
ee. But arsk—her’d arsk the coat off 
a man’s back, her would. Ay, ay; her 
done I out o’ a pretty bit o’ brass.” 
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* Dear, dear! Her be a clever wuman, 
be young squire’s lady.” 

“Her be a shameless, greedy wuman, 
her be ; an’ her done I out o’ ten shillin’.” 


“Ten shillin’? ‘To think o’ that 
now!” ‘There was genuine admiration 


in her tone. “ An’ what be her wantin’ 
the ten shillin’ vor, Varmer Jarge ?” 

“To mak’ vools o’ we, nayber.—But 
I'll tell ’ee all vrom the beginnin’.” 

““Ay, ay; do ’ee now. I'd be main 
glad to know how squire’s lady got all 
that brass out o’ sich a wise-like, carevul 
man as ’ee do be,” 

“Tt war this-away,” and Farmer George 
settled himself in his chair. “ I be diggin’ 
a bit ? garden when I see a gaudy-like 
hat a-bobbin’ along var side o’ hedge. 
‘One o’ they wumen,’ thinks I to myself, 
an’ I keeps my head down an’ wurks 
away harder nor ever. Nex’ thing, I 
hears a voice speakin’ vine an’ vinniky 
over hedge. ‘Good day to ’ee, Varmer !’ 
But still I takes no heed, vor there do be 
a many varmers, an’ how be I to know 
which o’ we her be a-talkin’ to? Then 
her give a little cough. ‘ Ahem,’ says her. 
‘Good day to ‘ee, Varmer Jarge !’ ‘Good 
day, mum,’ says I; but I says it wi? my 
back to she an’ a-diggin’ away vorty-hoss 
power.” 

© An’ 


provingly. 


that war just like “ee!” ap 
“A man o’ sperrit—like my 
second. Ah, my pore Dick ’ud ha done 
just so. The vlower o’ the vlock, he 
war. None o’ the rest could ha’ held a 
candle to en vor sperrit. It war his sperrit 
as made [-——” 

But here Farmer who had 
been listening with growing impatience, 
interrupted her. “”Pwar in my mind, 
we was a-speakin’ 0’ me an’ squire’s wife, 
Widder Brown,” he observed with dignity. 

Widow Brown — recollected — herself. 
“To be sure,” she exclaimed heartily. 
*“°Ke war a-tellin’ I how beautivul ’ee up 
an’ answered squire’s lady. If only I'd 
ha’ been there to hear !” 

“Thank ’ee, but one wuman be enough 
to a time. Ye’d mean well, Id ’low, 
but—dally, nay, nay ! ‘An’ how nice 
your garden be a-lookin’ this beautivul 
day,’ says her, mincin’-like ; ‘an’ what a 
nice strip you have vor your vlowers! 
It’s won’ervul what a lot o’ beautivul 
blossoms you’ve a-got,’ says her—a parcel 
o old dahlers an’ ’santh’mums—‘a deal 
more nor we have at the Hall, con 
sid’rin’ the space,’ says her ; an’ her goes 
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on a butterin’ me up till I didn’t rightly 
know which way to look; but I kep’ 
on diggin’, an’ that seemed to steady 
me like.” 


“cc 


But the ten shillin’: I want to hear 
how her got the ten shillin’ out 0’ ’ee.” 

“T be a-comin’ to it.—‘All this,’ 
thinks I to myself, ‘be just her wuman’s 
way 0 diggin’ an’ ploughin’, “ preparin’ 
the ground,” as parson says’; an’ I be 
main curious to see what sort 0’ a crop 
she has it in her head to raise. ‘ Put in 
the seed, mum,’ thinks I ; an’—she up an’ 
puts it!” 

“Squire’s lady put seeds ? your bit 0’ 
garden ?” 

“T be a-speakin’ vigerative ; what 
young parson calls in a alligater. Her'd 
stepped in at the gate by now, an’-—‘ Ye 
be one ’o our best supporters,’ says her ; 
‘one o’ the good oid sort, squire tells 
me.’ ‘Oh, ay, mum; I be old enough,’ 
says I, tho’ what my age has to do wi’ 
young squire’s wife——’ ‘So I be come to 
ye vust o’ all,’ her goes on. ‘An that be 
oncommon kind o’ ’ee,’ says I, ‘vor ye 
mid so well ha’ lef? me out altogither !’” 

‘“Mussy on us!” cried Joan, as he 
paused to chuckle. “An’ was ye a- 
speakin’ in a alligater then? I thowt my 
third war about the plainest mani’ the 
world, but ‘Tom couldn't ha’ held a 
candle to ’ee, Varmer Jarge.” Her tone 
conveyed a distinct compliment. 

“Yom war a pore chap, tho’ his tongue 
war sharp at times, tur’ble sharp,” the 
farmer replied impartially. ‘They did 
say to Maypole as_ he warn't ‘lowed to 
call his soul his own to whoam, so made 
up vor’t outside.” 

“Oh, ay ; they do say a many things to 
Maypole. A man as ée a man wouldn't 
go vor to insult a pore lone widder !” 
Sobs choked her utterance. 

**T don’t tell ’ee as J ha’ ever said it,” 
Farmer George hastened to explain.— 
“Well, squire’s wife wouldn’t take no 
offence, but just went on wi’ her talkin’, 
‘’Scuse me, mum, but I must go vetch 
my rake,’ says 1; an’ would ’ee b’lieve 
it, nayber, the wuman vollered me all 
‘cross the yeard twitt’rin’ all the way like 
a whole nestvul o’ sparrows, an’—‘ Tis a 
good cause, an’ I be sure you'll wish to 
help us. Shall I put your name down 
vor a pound, Varmer Jarge ?’ says her,” 

**Sakes alive !” ejaculated Joan. “ An’ 
her as has hosses an’ carriages, an’ brass 


i the bank!” 
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Farmer George nodded gravely. “‘I’d 
‘low as my name’s best out o’ it,’ says I ; 
vor she'd talked till I war vair mazed ; an’ 
then it all begun all over agen. ‘Ten 
shillin’” then; I can’t let ’ee off under 
ten shillin’ vor my village hall,’ says her, 
till I—well, dalled if I didn’t give it to the 
wuman vor the sake o’ peace an’ quiet ! 
It be a heap o’ money—a week’s wage 
toa good stout lad at harvestin’, and all 
vor what? A village hall as nol:ody wants,” 

“What be a village hall, i’ the name 
o’ wonder ? ” 

“It do be a place vor volk to spend 
happy evenin’s playin’ little games, an’ 
readin’ littie papers an’ books—to keep 
’em out o’ mischief, an’ give ’em some’at 
elevatin’ to think on,” - sarcastically. 
“Village hall, indeed! I’¢ low my own 
vireside’s village hall enough vor 1!” 

** Let alone Maypole !—But ten shillin’! 
It vair gets over I.—Varmer Jarge, I’d 
‘low young squire’s lady be a won’erful 
clever wuman !” 

“None so clever as her thinks. There 
war some’at else her asked I—what was 
it now?” He scratched his head, while 
gradually a slow smile spread over his 
weatherbeaten face. ‘Oh, I mind! Ho! 
ho!” He slapped his leg, and broke 
into uproarious laughter. ‘“ ‘We be 
hopin’,’” he gasped, as soon as he could 
speak, ‘** We be hopin’ to have a village 
concert now an’ agen: glees, an’ sich-like,’ 
says her ; ‘an’ then, p’raps, you'll help us, 
Varmer Jarge. I be sure ye sing; ye 
have sich a singin’ vace!’ Singin’ vace, 
indeed! Vancy I, a singin’ along o’ all 
they littke boys! Ridic’lus!—not but 
what I ha’ sung i’ my time. I could sing 
a song wi’ the best o’ ’em ; but it must be 
my own time an’ toon.” 

“To be sure!” and Joan wiped her 
eyes, and sat up in the chair on which she 
had thrown herself back, overcome with 
sympathetic merriment. “Why, when I war 
but a little maid—’bout so high—I heard 
‘ee sing a beautivul song o’ a old varmer- 
body wi’ a Bible name, an’ a vine store 
o’ cider—kep’ it in’s celler, he did. A 
beautivul song it war, an’ ye sung it so 
veelin’! I'd ‘low Id like well to hear it 
agen.” 

*** An’ Marjorie says that she gets very old 
An’ must take a some’at to keep out the cold,’” 


sang Farmer George in a cracked baritone. 
“Nay, nay,” shaking his head; “I do be 
a bit too old vor sich now.” 
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“Old!” indignantly. “Why, ye be 
nubbut i’ your prime. Squire’s lady do 
know that, an’ her ’ull give ’ee no peace 
now. Her ull be vor ever makin ’ee go 
to her village hall!” 

*“Makin’ me! I goes where I likes, I 
do.” 

* An’ gives thy brass when ’ce likes ?” 
she asked slily. 

“T war vair mazed wi’ all her talk.” 

Widow Joan saw her opportunity—and 
took it! 

“Ve 7ull be vair mazed agen — an’ 
agen !” she said emphatically. “‘ Squire's 
lady be a won’ervul clever wuman, an’ it 
do take a wuman to answer back to she ; 
ay, it do that! As vor ’ee, Varmer 





Jarge, ’ee bain’t vit to take care o’ ’eeself 


when her be about. I mid know what 
men-volk be, me as has put vour on ’em 
under sod,” and, turning her back on 
him, she walked deliberately to the 
door. 


* An’ Marjorie often is heard to declare 
*Tis time she war settled in life, 
*Tis time she war settled in life.” 


And Farmer George winked as he sang. 
“T thowt her war a-ploughin’ an’ a-diggin’ 
same as squire’s wife—but there do be 
some’at in it !—Ay, nayber Joan,” raising 
his voice, “*’ee ha’ had experience, I don’t 
deny. An’ ’ee do know a bit o’ varm- 
wurk. Nayber Brown’s pigs war prime— 
ay, prime; an’ I mind he allus give ’ee 
half the credit.” 

“Ah, pore Dick: he would that!” 
Joan sighed, turning back. ‘He war 
the best o’ the bunch.” 

* An’ nayber Jones,” the old man con- 
tinued reflectively, “he allus boasted as 
his hens laid sooner an’ longer, an’ raised 
more chicken nor any in village. There 
war nayber Robinson now—I mind his 


butter warn’t much——’ 
“He drank it all to Maypole. He 
vair wored me out. My _ butter—how 


could I mak’ butter when the pore cows 
war starved vor drink? Wj) a sober, 
steady man now, an’ cows as be treated 
proper,—oh, Varmer Jarge, my butter ’ud 
be best i’ market!” and she laid her 
hand on his arm. 

The arm was promptly withdrawn. 

“None o’ that,’ Farmer George said, 
kindly but firmly. ‘‘ No voolishness at 
our time o’ life. Us be talkin’ business, 
Widder Jones ; talk it out vair an’ square, 


I ha’ a bit o’ brass put by, an’ if I wed 
I’d write it down as my widder was to 
ha’ it all when I’d no more use vor’t.” 

“Oh, Varmer Jarge! Don’t ’ee speak 
so!” and Joan raised her apron to her 
eyes and sobbed audibly. 

“Eh ? surely ’ee be used to it by now, 
an’ ’ee widdered vour times a’ready ?” 
with good-humoured derision.  ‘‘ Us 
shares an’ shares alike 1’ life—the vield 
wurk vor I, the house an’ the pigs an’ the 
dairy an’ the poultry-yeard vor ’ee. Not 
but what I be allus willin’ to lend a hand 
when needvul, or a word o’ advice. Now 
vor this ’ce must un’ertake to keep 
all other wumen out o’ my way—more 
pertic’lerly young squire’s wife.” 

“Her shan’t never come anigh ’ee,” 
Joan cried eagerly. “No more ten 
shillin’ vor she !” 

“Ye ‘gree to the bargain? ‘Then 
shake on it.” 

Solemnly he extended his hand across 
the intervening table, and solemnly she 
laid hers in it. He grasped it with as 
little emotion as though it had been a 
pump-handle, and swung it up and down 
three times very slowly. Then he let it 
go, and sat up stiffly in his chair: he 
looked uneasy, but resolute. 

“Td best be steppin’ up to parson’s 
to tell en us ‘ull be shouted Sunday—ay, 
Sunday come nex’ week,” he said. ‘‘ There 
bain’t no use in puttin’ o’ it off, missus.” 

“Not a bit o’ use,” briskly. ‘My 
kitchen-range be a-broke down, an’ there 
be no use in havin’ it mended now,” 

“No use at all; an’ it’ be nubbut a 
pore sort 0’ range at the best,” slightingly. 


‘Well, I'll step along up to parson’s, If 


a piece o’ wurk o’ this sort be afore a 
man, ‘tis best to get it over so soon as mid 
be, vor ’tis a bit upsettin’ like.” 

““Nay, Varmer Jarge, it “ull soon be 
over.” 

“To be sure, but I haven’t thy ex- 
perience, missus. Parson. do _ say,” 
meditatively, “it bain’t good vor man to 
be alone, but i’ sixty year it don’t seem 
to ha’ done Ino harm. —Her’s had vour 
on ’em. There they lie under sod, an’ 
here be I! Ah, well; all’s vor best.” 
He rose, and turned to Joan, while a slow 
smile broke over his serious face. “Tis 
vust try wi’ me,” he reminded her mildly. 
“T’d ‘low /’77 know better nex’ time!” 
Then he went out chuckling. 


So Farmer George was wooed and won, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY SIDNEY PAGET. 
si N artist,” said within herself Mme. 

de Leynes, the one lady in the 

compartment, as her eye fell 
upon the young man in the farthest 
corner. Madame la Baronne, married 
though she was, and Parisienne too, and 
not a girl, felt some difficulty as to where 
to bestow her glances ; so very expressive 
were the eyes of her wis-d-vis, a colonel 
of dragoons. The fourth in the carriage 
was a thick-set, white-bearded man with 
a bottle nose : him she had not looked at 
since she got in; he seemed to be half- 
asleep. This was in the Gare de Lyon, 
and the train had only just been made 
up. But perhaps the red-nosed man 
had come from farther noith. He was 
necessarily opposite to the artist, if such 
the youth were. 

Or should’ we say artiste? It was in 
the wide French sense, of course, that 
Mme. de Leynes used the word. He 
had the eyes of a poet, and the long, 
straight hair of all the confraternity of the 
“quarter.” But if he belonged to the 
guartier, surely one of those golden 
moments had actually come for him, 
which are always near the dreams and 
seldom near the waking life of Bohemia. 
The uncle of tradition must really have 
died, and he inherited. His clothes 
were redolent of newness—from the hat, 
hard-brimmed and flat-brimmed, but soft 
above (as the intellectuals wore them 
then), down to the varnished boots. And 
was he not in a first-class coupé—perhaps 
for the first time in his life ? 

Mme. de Leynes gave a_half-sigh, 
as almost any French lady might when 
brought into actual touch with that ideal 
Bohemian world she could never enter. 
As she looked at the serious long face of 
the young man, and his dreamy eyes, she 
fancied him even now composing an elegy 
on some lost Mimi or Musette. 
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The ticket-collector had already looked 
at the tickets. Suddenly the dreamy 
eyes of the youth condensed to a look 
of terror, or something that resembled 
it: only it passed away like lightning. 
The lady tried to follow his glance: he 
was looking merely at the bookstall. He 
got up, passed her, opened the door, and 
descended on to the platform. At that 
moment, too, the red-nosed man awoke 
from slumber, and bethought him that he 
too wanted a paper. ‘The artist had 
already gone to the stall and bought— 
what 2>—a Gil Blas Lllustré! It seemed 
a descent. No poet, after all, the 
baronne decided, probably only an illus- 
trator; new on the staff, maybe, and 
young enough to feel proud at seeing 
himself thus displayed upon a bookstall. 

The lady passenger had noticed one 
other thing, or thought she saw it 
namely, that on his way to the bookstall 
some one, getting out of the way of a 
truck, stumbled against her fellow-traveller 
and—she could almost have sworn—put 
his hand in the other’s great-coat pocket. 
Had the poor young man had his pocket 
picl:ed ? She could not follow the thief 
with her eyes, because the man with the 
white beard had come to the window too. 
He gave a sharp whistle, and anon up 
came the paper-boy. Then the artist 
returned to the carriage. 

“Would you be so good as to change 
places with me?” Mme. de Leynes said 
to the young man. 

She was getting tired of the assiduous 
glances of the alcoholic colonel. So 
there took place this rearrangement : the 
artist and the dragoon were on the plat- 
form side; the lady was wés-d-vis to the 
old man, who for a moment or two looked 
at her much more keenly than the colonel 
had done, and far from pleasantly. 
Mme. de Leynes thanked the Gi/ Blas 
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illustrator, explaining that riding with her 
back to the engine did not suit her. It 
was an occasion for opening the conversa- 


tion ; but, alas! only the colonel availed 
himself of it.  ‘‘ Mais, Madame : 
(He would, he explained, have 
charmed to change places.) 

Mme. de Leynes stiffened, and decided 
that she would say nothing about her 


been 


suspicion of pocket-picking. Let him 
find out for himself! Only an illustrator 
for Gil Blas! She looked out of the 


window, and let her thoughts stray to 


other things. ‘The Bourgogne train 
rushed on apace. Calm fell upon the 
passengers. ‘The colonel grew tired of 


trying to glance round the division. The 
bottle-nosed man, who had been restless 
and fidgety for a while, relapsed once 
more to repose: and the face of the 
artist was hidden behind his illustrated 
paper. 

He held it a trifle awkwardly. A very 
watchful glance might have discovered 
that he was pressing his elbow extra hard 
against the cushion. And why? ‘To 
counteract any tendency his hand might 
have to tremble ; or, at least, to be sure 
that what unsteadiness it had was com- 
municated by the motion of the train. 
And if one could have looked straight 
through that picture of a golden-haired 
young woman who figured on the last 
page of Gil Blas MMlustré with Ulack hat, 
black gloves, black stockings, and a 
minimum of bodice to her pink dress, 
behind whom was a shadowy man with 
an eyeglass—could have looked through 
that picture and through the large 
Steinlen in the centre page within, one 
would have seen that the eyes of the 
human face behind all these counterfeit 
presentments was not the least bit taking 
in the Steinlen before them. ‘The dreamy 
eyes were now intensely awake, but they 
were looking at no physical object. 
There was a slight, a very slight twitching 
at the corners of the mouth, very slight 
but constant, a hair’s breadth out and in, as 
if the man were performing some action. 

And, by the way, he was holding his 
paper with one hand only. The other 
was somewhere down by his side. Slowly, 
very slowly, by movements of a centimetre 
at a time, the free hand found its way 
to the pocket of his overcoat, which lay 
on the seat beside him. Next, slower 
still, that hand came out clasped, and 
made its way to within the shadow of 
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the journal; and then it opened, and, 


without aid from the other, the right 
hand, it flattened out a little scrap of 
paper that it had held within its fist. 


The slip of paper had three or four words 
on it, in a character which no one but 
the artist could have read. Then, lulled 
by the motion of the train, the young 
man began to nod; his head sank lower 
and lower. (He was _ short-sighted.) 
Next, with a jerk he woke to full life 
again. He laid down his journal a 
moment and looked round upon _ his 
fellow-passengers—a_ glance of half a 
minute only, beginning with the lady in 
the opposite corner, then to the colonel, 
thence to the red-nosed man, and_ back 
to the baronne once more. It was she 
only who caught the strange look in her 
‘“artist’s” eyes. 

In that one glance round the carriage 
Vladimir saw more, he thought, than in 
all his foregone life he had seen. Yet 
what was there to A personable 
woman, say thirty, Parisienne in every 
line of her face and figure and dress, with 
dark, moist, kindly eyes, full flexible lips, 
made, as a Frenchman would have put 
it, for laughter and kisses. Her dress 
was sombre, but choice; not the least 
bit the travelling dress of an English- 
woman,—a close-fitting mantle of black 
brocade, black silk skirts, a glint of: lace 
below, entrancing varnish-tipped boots to 
finish all. She wore a hat; and her lace 
veil was raised, but drooped again round 
her small Truly she seemed 
fa joie de vivre personified. And the 
colonel—Vladimir’s eyes took him in too, 
every detail — the handsome dark-blue 
uniform, which rather too tightly em- 
braced his deep chest and not shallow 
stomach. <A rather choleric face, with 
brown moustaches not dyed but properly 
waxed and pointed. Down to the strong 
crease which passed from his chin to his 
red cheek, and the two or three bristly 
hairs which were not taken up into the 
point of the moustache but hung over 
the corner of the mouth. Vladimir lost 
no detail of him either: a fine picture of 
the force and vitality of the human 
animal, At the red-nosed man Vladimir 
looked likewise : but as quick as might be 
thrust the remembrance of him from his 
mind. ‘To see all this he had started 
suddenly awake, and had yawned. Now 
the young traveller composed himself to 
sleep once more. ‘The varnish-tipped 
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“What are you doing?’ said the officer in a rage.” 
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boots were the last things which occupied 
his visual senses. 

D-r-r-r-r! The brake was being put on 
the train. ‘The artist half opened his eyes. 
“What deep shadows there are beneath 
them!” said the baroness to herself. 
Ihey were coming to Melun, the first stop. 
The colonel let down the window, looked 
out, then resumed his seat. Sleepily 
Vladimir put his arm upon the sill, and 
almost of itself his hand dropped out of 
sight upon the other side of the door. 
Now the whistle had sounded, then came 
the horn of the engine, and simultaneously 
therewith the train began to move. 
Suddenly the Baronne de Leynes gave a 
little scream ; for, as it had been a flash 
of lightning, the young man had opened 
the carriage door with both hands at 
once,* and jumped upon the platform. 

“What a madman!” cried the colonel, 
and he leant out of the window to see 
what had happened. ‘The next moment, 
with the most hurried “ Zxcuses/” he 
was rudely pushed aside by the white- 
bearded man. 

“ Nom dun chien! What are you 
doing ?” said the officer in a rage. 

The other was in too great haste to be 
polite. ‘ Adil/e excuses /” he said, “ but 
I must stop that young man.” He 
hesitated a moment, and added, ‘‘ He has 
robbed me.” 

** Pas possible?” said the colonel more 
sympathetically. 

“Impossible, sir,” the lady put in. 

The man who had got to the window 
turned round and gave her a suspicious 
glance. But his chance was gone. ‘The 
station-master had rushed up to Vladimir 
with violent gestures; the culprit was 
surrounded by a group of the personnel of 
the station, all gesticulating: heads were 
out of other carriages ; and the red-nosed 
man, now a good thirty yards off, had 
no hope of gaining attention. ‘Thirty— 
forty —fifty—they were out of the station. 

“JT beg your pardon,” Mme. de 
Leynes continued, “ but I saw the young 
man’s hands all the time. You must be 
mistaken.” 

“Perhaps so,” the white-bearded man 
said disagreeably. 

The colonel grunted something about 
people who behaved like canaille (here 
Was an opportunity of ingratiating himself 
with the lady), to which the old man made 
no reply. 


“ But why did he jump out like that ?” 
said the colonel to the baroness. 

“Ah, voi/a!” she answered, shrugging 
her shoulders, and relapsed into silence. 
She could have explained, she thought ; 
and it was hard to resist the temptation. 
But she did not want to talk to either of 
her fellow-travellers. 


Vladimir succeeded in the end in 
pacifiying the station-master. (For one 
thing it was out of a first-class carriage, 
not a third, nor even a second, that he 
had jumped.) It was a telegram of the 
last importance, he explained, and the 
name of the addressee, Le Vicomte 
de Courcel, 17, Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honoré, did much to quiet things. Nor 
had the station-master any means of 
knowing that no such vicomte lived at 
such an address. Vladimir consulted the 
time-table, and fixed upon the Bur- 
gundian express of the afternoon; then 
he strolled towards Melun, as it were, 
déjeuner-wards. 

How fairily bright looked the riverside 
town which the Seine opens its arms to 
partly enclose. Its island and the two 
bridges glittered in the spring sunlight ; 
and two high spires rose toward the blue. 
Country-folk, labourers, bourgeois were 
crossing and recrossing each other on the 
bridges, on the stony street between them. 
Past the second bridge the street ascended 
a moderate hill, and on the right-hand 
side of this stood the chateau, begirt with 
trees and overlooking the river ; long lines 
of majestic poplars kept sentinel along 
the bank. ‘The road which Vladimir took 
was beyond the island and below the 


castle hill. He had no thoughts of 


déjeuner, it seemed. He knew not for 
sure, indeed, how much time remained to 
him to do what he had in hand to do. 
He walked deliberately, his legs trembling 
a little, his whole body twitching a little, 
had anybody observed him closely. But 
no one did, 

His way—the choice was at a guess, 
but a good guess—his way was taking 


him round the hill, and out of sight of 


the town. At one point he paused a 
moment to have one more good look at 
the town—a little way off now, beautifully 
massed together beside its shining stream, 
still with a certain aspect of the medizval 
city, and dominated by its spires. As 
Vladimir looked, a cart passed behind 


* All French carriages have a fastening outside the door as well as the ordinary handle. 
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him. It made him start 
somewhat. It came asa 
signal not to wait, but to 
begin upon his business, 
whatever that might be. 
So he found his way toa 
place quite hidden from 
the town on the Seine 
bank, and a little off the 
road. He took off his stiff- 
brimmed hat to cool his 
forehead, which seemed 
burning, though the air 
was bright and chill, 
Then, when he had first 
looked all round him, he 
took out a_ packet of 
papers, and crouching 
behind a little mound 
lit a wax match, One 
by one he burnt the 
papers; and he let the 
ashes fall into his hat. 
Then, for greater security 
still, he dipped his hat 
in the water, till the 
stream carried away its 
contents churned into a 
soup. And therewith the 
first act of his short 
drama was finished. 

“Never to be taken.” 
That was their rule. It 
was a good rule. For 
the police invented con- 
fessions, and spread dis- 
trust in the band. And 
that little piece of paper 
which had been smuggled 
into Vladimir’s pocket at 
the Gare de Lyon was to tell him that 
he would be taken if he came to his 
journey’s end. Nay, the sudden change 
in the attitude of the white-bearded man 
would have told him enough. 

“And yet,” Vladimir said half-aloud, 
“I have come to my journey’s end ; and 
I have not been taken.” “ Alive,” he 
added, when the six chambers of his re 
volver were all charged. And once again 
the journey came back to him as though 
it represented all his memory of life. 

Was it the shock of the train stopping 
suddenly that had made such a noise 
in his ears, and sent a convulsion through 
all his body? What was that vision 
which showed through a wave of blue 
smoke, and seemed to hover over the 
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“All his memory of life.” 


shining water of the river—a vision of 
dark, kindly eyes, of full, flexible lips 

a face that was the perfect expression 
of Ja jote de vivre? 


“T wonder why that young man had 
such an appealing look in the eyes,” 
said the Baronne de Leynes to herself 
that night. She had crossed the frontier 
before the ‘‘ Melun incident” got into 
the French papers; and she missed it 
altogether, 

But the bottle-nosed man got a terrible 
wigging at headquarters. It was agreed 
that he was too young to have been 
trusted with the job. For he was only 
thirty, and had been in the police of 
the Suveté but three years, 


















ye havea Frenchman’s authority 
\ for it that there is no word 

in any language which exactly 
translates the French gourmandise. It is 
not, he tells us, the Latin gw/a, nor the 
English gluttony, nor the German /iistern 
heit. Something apart from the mere 
physical enjoyment of eating food for 
animal pleasure, it is rather the intellectual 
delectation of nourishing ourselves with 
the finest and best prepared dishes which 
can be combined to please the taste and 
flatter the palate. 

Not chance alone has determined that 
these words gourmandise, gourmand, and 
gourmet should be,—like the English 
word home, the American’ expression 
“time is money,” the 
niente, universally adopted. Each coun- 
try, to be sure, has its own specialities in 
the way of edibles. Germany is renowned 
for its sauerkraut and Hamburg steaks ; 
Italy for its macaroni, its Bologna sausage, 
its polenta, parmesan and ices ; Russia for 
its caviar; Holland for its codfish and 
liqueurs ; America for its canvas-back duck, 
its terrapin and cornbread; England for 
its roast beef and turbot,—yet it must be 
admitted that the palm for cooking has 
long since been laid at the feet of the 
French. 

* * * 
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Nobody economises on food in France. 
The “quick lunch” is unknown. From 
twelve to one there is a lull throughout 
the land. ‘The breakfast or 
is respected like some sacred ceremony 
performed in honour of health and_ its 
legitimate enjoyment. 

At the lunch counter in New York one 
sees many a hardworking, stylishly dressed 
woman make her lunch on a glass of 
lemonade and one ham sandwich, or a 
piece of pie and a doughnut. In fact, the 
assortment of dishes offered at these 
stand-up restaurants is determined by the 
fagzed appetites of the customers. Rushed 
as they are by the impelling ambition— 
which is all America’s glory—to “ get 
on” in the world, they find themselves 
naturally at noon “too tired” to feel 
hungry. What they want is a pickle, a 
“plate of salad” or a sweet, to stimulate 
the languid palate. We overheard one 
young woman remark to a fellow-worker : 
“When I haven't much appetite I just 
take a quarter of a pound of candy for 
my lunch.” 

Hoffmann, one of the French writers on 
gastronomical subjects, says: ‘ What, I 
have often asked myself, is life? Life 
is dinner!” 

The basis of a poor man’s dinner in 
France is soup, boiled beef or Jdouidi, 
ragotits of veal or mutton with vegetables. 
For lack of knowledge how to prepare 
these latter dishes, the meats which com- 
pose them are often thrown away by other 
peoples. 


The secret of good bouilli, says De 


déjeuner 
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Cussy, is in the slowness with which the 
beef is cooked. ‘The water should be 
kept at a low temperature until the meat 
is thoroughly softened and soaked through, 
so that, in boiling finally, it may remain 
tender, and give out the albumen, which 
rises in a scum that can be easily removed. 
Served with a tomato sauce, and with the 
carrots and turnips which have been added 
to flavour the bouillon, this dish for hun- 
dreds of years has nourished the French 


workman. “ But all the good of the beef 


has. gone into the bouillon,” we hear 
modern students object. This depends, 
we answer, on the way the bouilli is 
made. 

* * * 

If we were to determine in a word what 
are the chief differences between French 
and other cooking, we would say that 
they are two: 1. Soups; 2. Sauces. It is 


in her soups that the French housewife cf 


the lower classes excels. She gives her 
laborious lord and master a new soup 
every night of the week : the cabbage soup, 
the leek-and-potato soup, the pea soup, 
the chestnut soup, and the onion soup. 
For this latter we have a recipe given 
by one of the great chefs of Paris, as 
follows : 

“* Choose twenty little onions, peel them, 
cut them in slices, put them in a frying- 
pan with a piece of butter and a little sugar. 
Stir them about until they have become 
a golden brown ; cover them with bouillon 
enough for four or five people, add a 
handful of broken-up bread, and at the 
moment of serving throw in two small 
glasses of old brandy.” 

If the question of soups is one which 
especially touches the lower classes, the 
matter of sauces is a great and important 
affair for the aristocrats. ‘The grade 
which a cook occupies in France is 
determined’ by the use she makes of 
sauces. 

There are seven of them. Some logical 
gastronomist has reduced the question 
of sauces to its elemental principles. 
There are, he says, seven notes in the 
musical scale, seven colours in the rain 
bow, and seven tastes in the palate. 
Accordingly, however varied may be the 
compositions made with these funda 
mental tastes, their number has remained 
unaltered. Just as we may lose sight of 
the scale in one of Rubinstein’s pieces, 
sO we may not detect the major sauce 
in one of De Cussy’s concoctions. Here, 
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then, as he gives them, are the seven 
great sauces, the seven keynotes of the 
grande cuisine : 

Jus de boeuf. 

Grande Sauce. 

Velouté. 

Aspic. 

Sauce au beurre. 

Espagnole. 

Allemande. 


All other sauces are derivatives of these. 

With the velouté, for example, are 
composed the Léchame?, the a la poulette, 
the supréme, the Alemande. 

‘The Sauce au beurre is the foundation 
for the Hollandaise and a dozen others. 

The Espagnole serves as basis for the 
piquante, the tomate, the Ltalienne, the 
Matelote, the champignon, the Marengo, 
etc. 

The list is too long to enumerate, but 
for those who are amateurs there is 
interest in studying the recipe for these 
sauces as given by Beauvilliers in his 
volume “ L’Art du Cuisinier.” 

There are three grades of cooking in 
France: the grande cuisine, the cuisine 
bourgeotse, and the petite cuisine. The 
chefs alone have been able to master the 
seven great sauces and their derivatives. 
They keep on hand, ever ready, these 
seven notes of the scale with which they 
can combine any harmony required. 
Second in rank among those who do 
“great cooking” are the cordon dleus. 
These are women whose skill, not able 
to cope with seven sauces, contents itself 
with manipulating two: the Ad/emande 
and the £sfagnole, or the blonde and 
the brunette, the light and the dark as 
they are familiarly called. These two 
sauces, tasted from time to time, please 
and flatter the palate. ‘Taken as a steady 
diet they becoming cloying. 

We are all familiar with the table- 
d’hote menus in France ; the light sauce 
served with fish, the dark sauces served 
with meats, and one or the other served 


again with the entrées. ‘This two-sauce 
cooking is the work of the cordon bleus 
or the second-class chefs. How many 


times have we heard people (whose taste 
was beginning to revolt unconsciously 
against the light sauce and the dark 
sauce) say: “We prefer really plain 
cooking to this fancy cuisine with sauces ! ” 

The “plain cooking” which we all 
enjoy is the ausine dbourgeotse: delicious 
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seasoning, knowing combinations, foods 
freshly and delicately prepared with their 
own juices, sauces with no other auxiliary 
than butter and salt as flavouring. It is 
this cooking that we come across in 
country towns which are off the beaten 
track, and in the great majority of house- 
holds composing the French middle class. 
* * * 

Madame Récamier, wishing: one after- 
noon to converse with her curate, called 
upon him at five o’clock. Somewhat 
distressed to find that he was dining 
(the fashionable dinner-hour being six 
o'clock) she started to withdraw ; but the 
curate detained her, and when, an hour 
later, she returned home to join friends 
who were assembled at her own board, 
she could talk of nothing but a certain 
omelette au thon which Monsieur le curé 
had eaten before her eyes. Urged to 
tell how his humble maid-of-all-work had 
prepared it, the curate gave the following 
recipe, which has come down to us from 
the celebrated Récamier :— 

“For six people take the roes of two 
carp, scald them by plunging them for 
five minutes into slightly salty boiling 
water, Have ready a piece of fresh tunny 
(thon, or ‘darter’), to which you add a 
small shallot cut in tiny pieces. Chop 
up together the roe and the tunny until 
they are well mixed, and throw them into 
a frying-pan with a piece of butter large 
enough, so that they will be heated through 
while the butter is melting. 

“Now take another piece of butter, blend 
it with some parsley, put it into a deep 
dish, add some lemon juice and set it 
where the dish will keep hot; beat up 
twelve eggs, and when well mixed with the 
tunny make the omelette, soft, oblong, 
thick, and place it in the hollow dish pre- 
pared for it.” 

Madame’ Récamier’s recipe adds: 
“Serve with a glass of good old wine, 
and you will see wonders.” 

4 * * 

Those deserving the name of “ gour- 
mand ” belong generally to four principal 
professions : financiers (hence the num- 


ber of dishes @ da financiére), men of 


letters, doctors, and priests. The burgo- 
masters of old were served always the 
first fresh peas of the season, for which 
they paid, per plate, thirty pounds. 
Charles VII.’s cook describes as 
follows a repast ordered at Anjou. “The 
table was covered over with a cloth which 
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resembled the greensward. The first 
course consisted of a jugged hare, a hind- 
quarter of venison, a stuffed chicken and 
a loin of veal. Besides the above there 
were, at either extremity of the green 
cloth, gold and silvered plates piled high 
and containing all manner of fish, game, 
meats, fruits fresh and preserved, sweets, 
creams, cheeses. ‘“ The patés,” says our 
royal cook, ‘‘ had the shapes of deer and 
swan ; the jellies were in the colours of 
the King’s coat-of-arms.” 

‘The first turkey ever cooked in France 
was served on the table of Charles VI. 
The King ate the left wing, so the 
chroniclers tell us, with that precision of 
detail that marks all their records of what 
concerns the culinary arts. 

‘The ladies of the court who contributed 
to the general brilliancy during the reign 
of Louis XIV. took their share of interest 
in questions of good eating, and to several 
of the more celebrated we owe certain 
dishes which appear on the chosen menus 
to-day. Cutlets en papillotes, for example, 
were the invention of Mme. de Main- 
tenon, ‘The Princess de Conti first pro- 
posed the loin of mutton, to which dish 
she gave her name. The Princess de 
Soubise, some years later, set the fashion 
for eating purée of onions with chops, 
which combination goes still by the name 
of cétzlettes a la Soubise. 

As for the appetite of the King in 
those days, the Princess Palatine writes as 
follows : “I have often seen His Majesty 
Louis XIV. eat for his dinner four different 
kinds of soup, a whole pheasant, a partridge, 
a large plate of salad, some mutton with 
garlic, two generous slices of ham, a 
plate of cakes, and then some fruit and 
preserves,” 

* * * 

‘The eighteenth century saw the end of 
such repasts. The Regent started the 
fashion of supping, and of dining, in good 
company, so that to the pleasures of 
eating were added the pleasures of the 
table—that is to say, of conversation, the 
exchange of ideas, the flow of wit and 
wisdom, discussions and badinage. 

Napoleon, for example, even after his 
coronation as Emperor had _ installed 
him officially at the Tuileries, could not 
borrow from the preoccupation of his 
genius time enough to supervise his 
maitre @hétel. YWAis cooks were paid at 
the rate of one hundred pounds a year, 
and lodged as they were in the miserable 








basements of the palace, they none of 
them consented to remain long in the 
imperial service. Moreover, the “artist” 
loses his “touch” when he is not sus- 
tained and encouraged by the master for 
whom he works; and Napoleon’s deter- 
mination to be indifferent to his food 
took sometimes almost violent proportions. 
When Dunan, his major domo, served a 
second time the plate of little pancakes 
which Napoleon had found good at fitst, 
the Emperor rose, pushed the table from 
him, overturned it, and cried angrily : 

“Why do you cffer me these things ? 
you know I over-eat of them.” * 
~ With such meagre satisfaction it is not 
surprising that the cooks of the Empire 
were less celebrated than those of the 
Régence. Pastry, on the contrary, of all 
sorts, reached a summit of perfection 
hitherto unknown. Napoleon was fond 
of ices and sweets, and perhaps was 
more indulgent of himself in these 
accessories than he was in the serious 
dishes of the repast. 

At. all events, however marvellous the 
creation of his pdaéessier, eating remained 
for Napoleon a simple necessity. He 
partook of his @éeuner in solitude always, 
except during the months between his 
second marriage and the birth of his son, 
when the Empress Marie Louise lunched 
with him. No guests were ever invited 
for dinner at the ‘Tuileries. ‘hose of his 
family who came occasionally to his table 
took the precaution of dining in advance, 
as the Emperor spent never more than 
fifteen minutes at any meal, worked while 
he was eating, and showed no scruples in 
keeping his Josephine waiting. 

The table was set with soup, beef, a 
relevé, a flanc, four entrées, two roasts, 
two puddings, two salads, and eighteen 
plates of dessert or small cakes and 
sweets; six bottles of Chambertin, and 
two half-bottles of liqueurs. 

It was the custom a hundred, even fifty 
years ago, Masson tells us, to set as many 
as sixteen dishes upon the dinner-table. 
Cambacéres served habituaily sixteen 
entrées and sixteen sweets ; Louis XVIII 
offered daily thirty-two of each to his 
household. 

The only hot food prepared for 
Napoleon was a roast, generally of 
chicken. As the Emperor was always 
delayed, it was the custom to put a fresh 
bird on the spit every fifteen minutes. 

* Napoléon chez lui. 
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On one particular night when he kept 
Josephine waiting to dine until eleven 
o'clock, there were twenty-three fowl 
prepared before he finally partook of one. 

There is an old French saying that 
“animals feed, men eat, and men of wit 
know how to eat.” 

Here are some of the eighteenth-century 
maxims on how to compose a repast : 


One should pass in order from the more 
solid to the lighter foods. 

Soup is to a dinner what the portico is 
to an edifice. It should be prepared so 
as to give an idea of the feast to follow, 
just as the overture of an opera should 
announce the subject of the piece. 

‘Take your after-dinner coffee at the table. 
In the drawing-rocm you are no longer 
within the zone of dinner. 

Pastry is to cooking what rhetorical 
figures are to a discourse. 

A true gourmand never keeps a dinner 
Waiting. 

After eating in every country, we must 
acknowledge that the best table in the 
world is the really good bourgeoise table 
in Paris. 

Don’t overcharge your bill of fare. If 
you number seven or eight, you should not 
serve more than six substantial courses, 
not counting the sweet, which should be 
simple. 

‘lo have good chocolate in the morning, 
prepare it at night, let it stand in a porce- 
lain jar, and after straining it, heat it over 
a double boiler before serving. 

Coffee, to preserve its full flavour, should 
be made @ /a Dubelloy as follows: *‘ Pour 
the boiling water through the grounds (a 
tablespoonful of ground coffee for a cup of 
water). Heat this first liquid to the boil- 
ing point, and filter it a second time 
through the grounds.” 

Of all qualities for a cook, the most 
indispensable is promptness. 

All small fried food, such as smelt or 
trout, should be fried in olive oil. 

The secret of good frying is that the 
lard should be so hot as to seize instantly 
whatever is thrown into it. For that it 
should be kept a long time over the live 
red coals. 

* + it 

As for the ordering of a dinner to-day, 
in the Paris restaurant,—this is a study 
by itself. One by one, Americans have 
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“taken possession” of the best French 


cafés. And what is the result? The 
prices go up, the cooking down. Why ? 


Because the American knows better how 
to pay than how to order. Many American 
men do not speak French. All of them 
are generous, So the maitres ahétel of 
the Boulevards give their foreign customers 
what they will stand, and ask them “ the 
eyes of the head,” as they express it. 

To the uninitiated the head waiter 
proposes a list of dishes. Count on it, 
stranger, these dishes are slightly stale ; 
they are the “leavings” of which the 
restaurant wishes to dispose. Certain 
of the Parisian waiters are as clever in 
forcing” food as the prestidigitateur is 
skilled in “forcing” cards. When the 
foreigner has discovered to what an extent 
he is a victim, he deserts the spot. 

* * * 


How, then, and where, should one order 
a dinner in Paris? 

Foliow the French. 
insignificant figure in the corner, who 
hob-nobs with the maitre ad hétel, who 
eats slowly, who calls all the waiters by 
name, who finds out from them what is 


Observe the little 
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fresh and what is stale, what is best to 
eat and what is best to leave.. There are 
still a few restaurants in Paris where one 
meets only French people of this sort, who 
come there not only to eat, but because 
they “know how to eat.” First among 
these let us name the Restaurant Garnier 
in the Rue d’Isly, near the Gare Saint 
Lazare, and the Restaurant Boeuf 2 la 
Mode in the Rue de Valois, behind the 
Palais Royal. Here we find chefs skilled 
in the manipulation of the ‘‘ seven sauces,” 
artists clever in flattering the palate of the 
gourmand. 

But when all is said and done, we find 
the following recipe for “how to eat,” 
given by a man still living at the age 
of one hundred years : 

ist meal: A glass of water at nine in 

the morning, and a piece of 
stale bread. 


2nd meal: Soup, roast, stewed fruit, 
a glass of old wine at 
2 p.m, 

3rd meal: Go for a walk. 

4th meal: A little rice with milk, a 


glass of water with sugar in 
it at nine o’clock, At ten 
to bed, 


THE CHILD-ARTIST. 


BY KATE 


PERUGINI. 


(Zo Alfred Parsons, A.R.A.) 
SA'T beneath the cherry tree, 
| And saw the fruit that is to be, 
All pure and white 
White, with gay touches here and there, 
Bright tints that make the tree so fair 


And good to see! 


! 


I wondered at the pale sweet blue, 
Peeping through leaves of lovely hue 


Just as it should 


’ 


It might have been a yellow brown, 
Like the dull skies above the town 
Where I had been. 


Ah, if I could in colour draw 

The cherry tree, and with no flaw 
Those hills beyond : 

I'd live a life of beauty rare, 

Learning the greatness and the care 


Of Nature’s hand. 
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IV. (continued). 


EMPEST, after Miss Carew had 
gone, walked to and fro in the 
yellow room ; reflecting on her, 
his eyes still full of the feast of her he 
allowed himself so freely to make, and 
which she, with charming unconscious- 
ness, permitted. She was unconscious ; 
there was no doubt of that—otherwise she 
would not be able to meet his regard 
with the fine clear look that made him 
liken her eyes to wells of light. At the 
simile he put his hands over his own that 
burned and stung. 

“If I could only steep them in those 
cool depths, bathe them there, kindle 
their torch, as my mind’s torch has been 
relit! Henly,” he ordered, when the 
housekeeper appeared in answer to the 
bell he had rung, “ 1 wish to dine here.” 

“Yes, Mr. Basil,”—as she would have 
said it had he expressed the intention of 
dining on the ‘Trafalgar Monument. 

“And serve me_ yourself, will you ? 
Put a few things on a tray, you know, and 
clear off a little table. Don’t let a servant 
come near me.” 

“No, Mr. Basil.” She looked furtively 
about the gay box of a room, as if in spite 
of her eyes, which had seen Miss Carew 
drive away, she fancied her encornered 
somewhere : there was a sense of intimacy 
and cosiness in the little room, where 
the fire had slowly devoured every ugly 
black ash of the discarded picture. ‘The 
pungent odours of the roses, drawn out by 
the warmth, still hung on the air. “ ‘The 
sweet box,’ as Mrs. Henly dubbed it, 
seemed suddenly to have become very 
sweet indeed! 

_ “You're fagged out with the long trip, 
sir. It’s too much for a day, isn’t it?” 

“It’s enough and to spare. I shall 
rest here. I want never to see London 
again.” He had said this before, and it 
did not dismay her. 

She noiselessly and quickly cleared off 


a little stand, and put it before the divan 
where ‘Tempest had thrown himself. 

“You'll like early supper, sir ?” 

‘Yes, when you choose.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you go and have your bath, 
and get freshened up, Mr. Basil? I’ve laid 
out your things.” In the good creature’s 
eyes, that rested on ‘Tempest with the 
respect and decorum demanded, any 
woman would have seen the mute caress 
that could never be expressed. As 
she passed behind him, close to him, 
one could fancy she laid her hand on his 
hair. 

When an hour later Tempest returned 
to the asylum he had chosen in which 
to follow out a train of thought whose 
spell he did not wish broken, a brightened 
blaze, a bunch of pale violets in a vase 
beside a tempting little meal already 
spread, met his eye. Just the repast to 
please his fastidious palate, and stimulate 
without the full heavy sense of having 
as usual dined. A cold pheasant, a well- 
made salad, the cooled champagne ; then 
Henly with an ice, and later his coffee. 
She had with true unbending, as if to 
cater to his sight, even put on a little 
apron with bows at the bottom. 

“Henly in an apron! What things I 
make you do!” 

“Not half enough. I 
these days, Mr. Basil.” 

He said gloomily, “*No, and you are 
better not.” 

He lit a cigar from the box that she 
fetched, and she went away with the 
coffee-tray and left him to dream, to 
muse—to take after a little while from his 
pocket a packet he had brought downstairs 
with him—to unfold it, consider it with 
a certain tender scepticism. In the 
packet of letters were several photographs : 
Lady Ormond in riding dress, Lady 
Ormond in fancy dress. After looking 
once at each, he prt them in the fire with 
the pile of letters, which he did not untie. 
Then he sat heaped in a corner of the 
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sofa and brooded—brooded, watching 
the fire eat and consume protestations 


whose feebleness his great need had 
found sweet because forbidden—all the 
long link of association with dishonour 
for three years. He had never idealised 
her ; a sparkling wit, a good humour and 
grace had acted as a gentle counter- 
irritant to his moods. She had never 
been indispensable, and when her refusal 
came he had been glad. Why? Only 
because a new interest had, like a fine 
ray from an unexpected beacon, cut across 
the lonely rugged promontory, and _ his 
ship was sailing along its path. 

“Otherwise God knows how desolate 
it would have left me,” he said aloud, and 
with the word smiled a little and shivered. 
“Not that I am not desolate enough as 
it is, but my new folly has smoothed the 
way for the exit of the old. ‘That’s 
about all.” 

He sat brooding — brooding, until 
Henly, venturing, came softly in to ask 
if he wanted anything more. 

* ently” 

“Yes, Mr. ‘Tempest.” 

‘Mr. ‘Tempest !” he mocked. “If I 
fetched you a stick to-day could you 
sharpen it into a pencil for me, do you 
think ?” 

She smiled tenderly. 
than in those days, 
Basil.” 

“Never mind. But if you knew how 
I’ve longed for and needed those pencils ! 
Made for me by another—put in my 
hand, and even then the hand guided !” 

“You've not been writin’... ?” 

Whenever Henly omitted the name of 
her master, he might mentally have 
supplied ‘“‘my dear” to take its formal 
place and not been wrong. 

“Writing! I haven’t written for an 
eternity.” 

“Tt will come, sir.” 

“Ah! There’s no comfort in that. 
Spring will come—at least, there’s a 
precedent in its favour; but meanwhile 
so will winter! What’s to be done for the 
one who makes the pencils out of nothing 
for me, guides the hand and does more ? 
What’s to be done ?” 

Mrs. Henly, who never allowed herself 
to be nonplussed by her lord’s singular 
queries, said warmly, ‘‘ Why, something 
very good indeed.” 

“ ... To some one who brings the 
spring out of season?” 


“Ah, no better 
I’m afraid, Mr. 
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‘‘Tf that could be, Mr. Basil,” she 
demurred. 

“You are right,” 
sighed. ‘We can’t, of course. 
the wonder is there just the same.” 


he accepted, and 
But 


ie 


At the end of the week Mrs. Ramsdill’s 
became a cherished asylum into which 
toward every evening Lucy Carew crept to 
dream, to re-live the strange enchantment 
that was filling her days. Her room, 
under the eaves of a cottage whose date 
was older than the history of her own 
country, charmed her with its latticed 
windows and straight curtains of red- 
checked print; the homely pieces of 
furniture ; the square rag of carpet in the 
exact centre of the bare floor; the mirror 
in its old quaint frame, reflecting a patch 
of sky, a bit of meadow, and reflecting as 
well the vase of hot-house flowers that 
invariably stood on the low bureau. Old- 
world and foreign to her Western eyes, her 
surroundings grew to possess the attraction 
of those things which are near enough to 
fall under the shadow of a great interest. 

She went daily to Craven, There had 
never been a word, since the night she left 
‘Tempest in the Empire room, regarding 
her appearance or his expecting her. She 
went: whether or not she knew it to be 
unconventional ; whether or not she feared 
the criticism of Mrs. Ramsdill and ‘Tem- 
pest’s servants and was above it; whether 
or not she knew she had a sacred duty to 
fulfil to art, to posterity, in enabling the 
master to work (for work he did without 
even the tribute of a personal word for 
hours ! ); whether there was another reason 
for her going---the strongest, most cogent 
of reasons, against which no woman caz 
reason without being aided by man’s 
indifference !—at all events to Craven 
Lucy Carew went faithfully daily, walking 
the half-mile between Ramsdill’s cottage 
and the castle. 

This year there was no November 
dreariness, to chill her spirit or aid her to 
soberly consider what folly she was guilty 
of—what danger she ran. Some one drew 
upon the calendar of brilliant days with 
reckless extravagance. If it were ‘Tem- 
pest, he saw that his scribe approached 
Craven in a shower of sunshine. 

Her walk lay by way of a field and 
meadow path ; a passage through a hedge 
by means of a little old stile, then she 
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gained, with an abruptness that always 
seemed a sort of impertinence, the front 
of the castle. 

Svery morning Craven met her ap- 
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was visible the country round from hill to 
hill. Close to the house, like a shadow, 
was the blur of a pine growth, the red of 
beeches in the near encroaching density 


‘In a high-backed chair in the deep embrasure of a window Miss Carew sat reading.” 


preciative, beauty-loving eyes with fresh 
insistence. The perfect congruity of 
its ensemble, the correct ancient lines of 
Tudor architecture ; the space and dig- 
nity ; the harmony of dim, faded stone ; the 
bigness of the mass, whose importance 


of the park, where she had once been 
with Tempest. 

Park and wood—the elm avenue by 
which she came—the lie of the valleys, 
their edges softened and moulded by 
hedged farms and full-limbed oaks; the 
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haze of atmosphere pink and gold in 
colour ; the slow-rising smoke from little 
nestling cottages, and from the leaf fires 
on the green, all held by an eternal silence 
and peace that the old countries alone 
know, soothed her mind and spirit anew 
at each long look she gave. Everything 
on which her eyes rested suggested age 
and tradition —there was nothing new in 
the landscape, from farm and field, hedge, 
grove, and noble trees to the castle door. 
It spoke to her, all of it, with one voice. 
England met her here in a friendly way— 
in, one might say, a motherly way, making 
an appeal to some latent heritage in her 
blood, possibly —certainly finding response 
in Lucy Carew. 

These impressions and delights were of 
course, above all, the envelope, the subtle 
delicious surrounding to the reality of the 
man who was absorbing her. She at 
times rebelled at the mastery of the force 
that drew her so irresistibly, and wondered 
if some voice out of the New World would 
not speak and recall her. But, alas for Lucy 
Carew ! there was no such voice to call. 

She arrived at ten, to write in Mr. 
Tempest’s study until a little after twelve. 
Then, with no invitation from him to re- 
main to luncheon—anda sincere gratitude 
on her part that there was no question of 
it—she departed by the way she had 
come, reaching Ramsdill’s for a meal of 
Spartan simplicity : as if by consent to an 
unspoken wish of hers, no don-mets were 
sent to her there any more. 

He gave her no evidence of the pleasure 
he took in her presence, as with faithful 
accuracy and unfailing patience she bent 
over the pages that grew like snow piles 
at her side. But had there been another 
observer, he might have thought, as she 
bent unconsciously over her pages, that 
his eyes studied her: her lovely head, 
where under the dark mass of her hair. 
a sort of firelight seemed to burn and 
redden the edges with bronze ; her slender 
hand as it travelled over the pages; her 
leaning form; the pure outline of her 
grave, interested face—indeed, the observer 
might think that Tempest inspired himself 
from this youth and loveliness. When 
she lifted, as now and again she did in 
querv, her eyes to him, he drank from 
them as from wells. 


At Mrs. Ramsdill’s during the long 
afternoon hours she tried to set her own 
mind in order, to ask herself what she 
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There 
was no one in the world to whom she was 
responsible ; unfortunately free, her life 


was doing. ‘Towards what end? 


was her own. But there was no reason 
therefore why she should create for herself 
an especial unhappiness or danger! Her 
idea of writing a sketch of Mr. Tempest 
appeared the very acme of folly... . She 
would sink down on her little bed in a 
state of nervous excitement, overstrained 
by the morning’s effort, and bewildered at 
her own indifference to everything that 
was not Craven. But the very character 
of her reflections left her no time to dwell 
on the practical aspect of the case, or to 
tremble for an uncertain future. ‘Tempest, 
live and absorbing, filled her thoughts. 
She had no need to control her attitude 
in her little attic room, and would throw 
herself on her bed, her dark head hidden 
in her arms, and thus re-live the day until 
her feelings terrified her, and, close to real 
unhappiness, she would rise, wander up 
and down her little room, and look out of 
the low window in the eaves to search the 
road to Craven. How long it seemed! 
and how it stretched away into her life 
as she looked, leading to an end she 
could not divine! 

She usually ended by vigorously com- 
posing her mind, forcing herself to see 
the folly of her interest was no indication 
of any ultimate happiness. Her heart 
contracted at the very reasonable thought 
that she was in no likelihood in the 
thoughts of Mr, Tempest. An unknown 
American, a woman of taste and race 
different, emancipated, self-dependent— 
nothing more than an agreeable machine, 
an impersonal aid that ministered to some 
caprice of his, and he had not hesitated 
to employ her. ‘This frank view hurt and 
harmed her, and before it could cure her 
—had it been able to do so —its falseness 
shook her control anew. She had at first 
known him for a frowning, threatening, 
discourteous gentleman. He now gave 
himself pains to charm her, or rather let 
himself charm her, as he could, and 
certainly bewitched and frightened her. 
To her live imagination he seemed to 
call her across the space that lay between 
them. As she took her leave of him his 
look claimed that she should return, and 
although he said never anything to bring 
her, was even forbidding in his good-byes, 
Lucy Carew fancied she could hear him 
at night calling her across the dark. 
And it gave her troubled dreams. 








Tempest, each day after Miss Carew 
left, lunched in lonely splendour, smoked 
and meditated, rode or walked as if he 
had a goal to make before nightfall. He 
turned from the Ford to take the most 
out-of-the-way routes, for fear he might 
come upon Lucy Carew in some one of 
her lonely wanderings. She took them, 
he knew, but she could not have followed 
his Mad Anthony tramps. 

One day before she began to write he 
said: ‘‘I want you to lunch here to-day 
and go over to Penthuen with me. I 
can’t write any more until I’ve been 
to the castle. It’s an esthetic tonic I 
take every now and then; and I know 
this weather—it’s changing: this is the 
last fine day we'll have for ages. Let’s 
squander it together. Why do you 
hesitate?” he asked sharply. ‘‘I want 
you to go.” 

The day was clear and mild ; along the 
hedges the holly reddened, and the warm 
dampness of the air bespoke rain. The 
windows of the brougham motor were 
open, and the golden air swam in upon 
them soft and sweet. 

Miss Carew’s dress was red, her coat 
tight-fitting, buttoned up to her chin, and 
a toque of cloth from under whose furry 
edges the bright line of her hair ran like 
copper. She glowed in her corner ef the 
car. The day’s brilliance seemed held 
in her as in a fulcrum. 

Penthuen stands in a park of oaks, 
through whose bare branches the grey 
and red of the towers burned and shone. 

“It’s Elizabethan,” ‘Tempest — said. 
They passed through the gates into a 
broad court between two porters’ lodges, 
and rolled slowly along the avenue. 

“It’s not as beautiful as Craven.” 

“Ah!” Tempest looked delighted. 
“Do you really think that? I wouldn’t 
have you feel otherwise, but I’m afraid 
youre only kind. Penthuen is more 
historic. On dit that Elizabeth had it 
built for an obscure favourite of hers. 
She made merry here as ever she made— 
poor vacillating woman—she was one 
of love’s cowards. . . There’s no one 
here.” 

He held out his hand to help her from 
the car. ‘‘ We have Penthuen to ourselves 
and with the past.” 

The castle was a museum —its treasures 
famous in two continents. 

At the door Tempest dispensed with 
the old servant who acted as guide, 
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and who knew him to have the privilege 
of the house. 

Miss Carew passed through the castle 
by his side, from room to room, an en- 
chanted pilgrim down the avenues of 
history, from picture to picture, from 
Knight Templar to the Spanish Armada. 
“very now and then Tempest would turn 
from the object he was discussing and 
look at her ; and after the first time, when 
she caught them in all their brilliance and 
passion, she never met his eyes again. 
At the end of the great gallery, where the 
stained windows let in floods of yellow 
and crimson light, he opened the doors 
and led her out on to a balcony running 
the round of the towers. 

‘‘Let me show you ——-shire as nowhere 
else you will be able to see it.” As she 
leant with him over the railing and silently 
enjoyed it, he said to her, in a tone whose 
vibrant feeling made her shake as if he 
had struck the stone on which she leaned 
and it had trembled: ‘*Why do you 
keep your eyes from me?” 

His question and tone were so un- 
expected that she could not for the soul 
of her speak—nor move. She leaned as 
she was, her face from him. After a 
second, in which she could hear her heart 
beat, he said quietly : “You are right to 
do so. Never look at me—or my like 
again.” 

There was such depth of melancholy 
and despair in his voice that she in- 
voluntarily lifted her head, to that 
he had started sharply and was looking 
through the open door behind him into 
the picture gallery. Then he gave an 
exclamation, and she saw him flush and 
start, turn, and take her by the arm, thrust 
ing her a little around the balcony’s curve 
out of sight of the window. 

** Stand there,” he commanded : ‘‘ don’t 
I come for you.” He had 


see 


move tiil I 
averted his face from her, and bowed and 
lifted his hat and stepped half-way out of 
the balcony back into the room. 

“Basil! What a fortunate encounter !” 

‘How do you do?” Tempest said 
coolly. “Where are the rest of your 
party?” 

“The rest of my party is one French- 
man! We have driven over from Gales- 
water, where we are at a dismal house-paity. 
I have left the Viscount at the porter’s 
lodge, for when I heard that Mr. Tempest 
was doing the castle I decided I would 
rather see you than the treasure with my 
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gentleman. So I told him that, par 
grand malheur, the castle was refused 
to day—that Lady Penthuen was ill, and 
I should run in and try to see her.” 

‘** How well you lie!” 

“T have often lied well for you,” she 
said gravely. ‘‘ Let me come out and see 
the sunset,” and she pushed past him. 
and Tempest made no effort to retain her. 
Lady Ormond leaned, as Miss Carew had 
done, on the balcony rail, but she looked 
at Tempest fearlessly and not at the 
sunset, 

“ Basil, I have scarcely eaten or slept 
since I saw you.” 

** You are foolish,” he said coldly ; “‘ but 
perhaps you are in love.” 

“Oh, you will say what you please, 
and I can’t blame you! But you are 
cruel. How well you look! how hand- 
some !—and how austere!” She put her 
hand on his arm. “JZ don’t believe one 
word of what you wrote me.” 

“ Hush!” he said furiously. 
you to speak of it.” 

Lady Ormond said gently, “ Forgive 
me—only don’t blame me’too hardly.” 

*T don’t blame you.” 

Leaning as she did toward him, her 
hands on his arm, she failed to draw 
from his face animation or interest— 
nothing save a cold regard, impatient and 
annoyed. 

“ You are not glad to see me ? ” 

“No, Lady Ormond.” 

““Ah!” she cried sharply, ‘“‘you are 
never polite: why do I tempt your 
rudeness! It was a trap you set for me, 
Tempest; you tried me—I believe it 
now.” 

“Lady Ormond,” he said, ‘‘ you must 
go to your guest. He will be impatient.” 

Her eyes filled with angry tears. 

“Come,” he said, more kindly, ‘‘ scenes 


“ T forbid 


are unlike you. What does all this 
avail ?” 
“Nothing,” she said, “if you have 


ceased to care for me. You don’t believe 
in me, Basil ?” 

He gaveashrug. ‘There is no question 
of belief or disbelief. 1 had your answer 
—it was a natural one. I would not have 
had you make any other.” 

“Not if you loved me?” 

“Tf I loved you I would pray Heaven 
for you to do as you did.” 

*T understand,” she said, narrowly 
reading him. “ There is another woman. 
I was a fool not to see it before.” He 
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smiled, and it angered her beyond her 
control. “TI see it all—all!” she reiterated 
in a voice strained between tears and 
anger. ‘You put before me an alterna- 
tive no woman could accept—you wished 
to be free of me. Basil, you have played 
a wretched game,” 

He bowed. ‘You will think what 
you like: the principal thing is—you are 
free.” 

He had led her out of the fatal balcony 
and into the long hall, where he breathed 
more easily now they were out of hearing. 
He could be temperate now. 

* Letty,” he said, “why do you do 
yourself such injustice ? You make your- 
self out a termagant-—you’re really only a 
nice woman, you know.” 

She said nothing. She had lost him, 
and must accept the fact, but it angered 
her beyond her grief. 

She looked at him fixedly. 
her name ?” 

He hesitated, and then the idea pleasing 
him he smiled and said : 

“Just what a man in my place would 
choose it should be—a Latin name. 
you can follow it out for yourself. It 
means—‘ Light.’” 

“If what you told me is true...” His 
expression stopped the words on_ her 
lips. » She bade him good-bye without 
giving him her hand, and hastily left the 
gallery. 

‘Tempest did not retrace his steps quickly 
but went back as slowly as he could, at 
a loss what to say or do—irritated, dis- 
comfited, and somewhat amused. As he 
stepped out on the balcony and made the 
turn, expecting to see the flash of the red 
dress and to encounter with his own Miss 
Carew’s embarrassment, he started—she 
was gone ! 

Tempest actually looked over the 
parapet before he saw that there was an 
open window leading to another apart- 
ment, and he went hastily into a library, 
which he found that he knew of old: ina 
high-backed chair in the deep embrasure of 
a window Miss Carew sat reading. The full 
glory -of the sunset enwrapped her. Her 
face was perfectly colourless, but this he 
did not see, for the light reddened it. 
Her hands were trembling, but this he 
did not see, for they were beneath the 
book she held. She appeared to sit there 
in peace and to lift to him a serene, 
untroubled face. He could have fallen at 
her feet. 


“What is 
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Tempest tortured himself with wonder- 
ing whether or not Miss Carew had heard, 
and how much: if she 4ad heard, would 
it affect her, and why? That it would 
not be indifferent to her he was_ too 
versed in women not to mark, and he 
read with delight all that this clear-eyed 
girl revealed. 

“Tf I could have a right to her, should I 
be so quick to understand her? Probably 
not! It is simply because she is so safe 
from me that I am tortured by a sight of 
bliss I can never claim, If things had 
been so that we might have married, I 
daresay I should have eaten my _ heart 
out with doubt regarding her state of 
mind ! ” 

During the drive from Penthuen to 
Craven, over miles swiftly and easily 
covered by the heavy rolling motor, 
Tempest had not been able very  satis- 
factorily to study his companion, — Excite- 
ment may have blurred his vision ; he 
several times impatiently passed his hand 
across his eyes, straining to see what 
change had come to her face. Once he 
muttered something under his breath 
which she could not hear—it sounded like 
an imprecation, 

With all his power of making himself 
delightful, he filled the short hour so 
perfectly as to leave Miss Carew no 
time in which to think and puzzle and 
to withdraw from him. He made her 
conscious of herself and of him, and 
crowded out every possible other person 
from her mind. 

On leaving her at Ramsdill’s he said 
nothing whatsoever about seeing her the 
following day, and before it dawned he 
had regretted it. 

During the early hours he was up at 
dawn pacing his bedroom ; later tramping 
his study, his face toward the window 
through which he could catch the first 
glimpse of Miss Carew when she should 
appear, he searched the avenue with 
tue eagerness of one who waits for a 
herald. 

Over and over again he murmured, 

. Well, she has gone! She should have 
gone long ago. I am quite mad; and 
have I dared to dream ? Letty did 
a good turn to the child.” : 

He gathered together the manuscript 
she had copied in a pile, on the top a 

sonnet he had written during the last few 
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days. It was half-past ten, a good thirty 
minutes beyond her hour. 

“T'll give her another hour to wonder 
in—to be jealous in, and to make up 
her mind to be late in, then if she fails 
me, I will scatter these sheets to the 
wind. . . .” He steadfastly watched the 
unloveliness of the changed November 
atmosphere. 

He had been right in his prediction : 
the phenomenal beauty of the autumn 
was gone, and England had settled down 
into the early winter gloom. In another 
five minutes Tempest saw her coming up 
the drive to the terrace steps. 

She found him standing by what he 
called a sacrificial pile of all their work, 
one hand on it, one stretched out to her, 
and a radiant welcome on his face. 

“T should have waited just one hour 
more,” he said, “‘ and then have destroyed 
this stuff, Miss Carew.” 

Between them there was already the 
embarrassment of intense personal feeling 
undeclared. His delight at her return 
was too much for her composure: she 
turned away with the excuse of taking off 
her coat and gloves, and to-day she laid 
aside her hat. For the first time he saw 
her hair free of covering ; it gave him the 
pleasure of thinking her at home in his 
room. 

When he said brusquely, “I don’t 
want to write to-day, Miss Carew,” she 
flushed painfully. 

‘“No? You did not perhaps expect 
me?” 

“T never dare to expect you—I have 
never dared. If hope is expectation, then 
I did so. I can’t say I didn’t look; I 
was at the window—you saw me ?” 

““ Yes.” 

“Why do you gather up your gloves 
again ?” 

“Tf you dont care to work... ? 

“Oh! ”—his impatience was_ boyish. 
“What a schoolmistress ! I have ‘ worked,’ 
as you call it, made you work, for weeks—a 
methodical honest labour quite unusual 
even to me—and yet I have produced fas 
mal de choses. Can’t I have one holiday ?” 

“We had yesterday.” 

“We,” he laughed, delighted. ‘‘ We,” 
he emphasized, “ will have this morning. 
Let me rest in the agreeable sense of 
. . . talking with you—an hour or two, 
Miss Carew.” Other words were at his 
tongue whose warmth coloured even the 
simple phrase he used. 
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Miss Carew sat down before her table 
and her materials, and folded her hands 
over them. 

“T have asked you nothing, Miss 
Carew, during these faithful weeks . . . I 
mean about yourself. You must have 
sometimes thought me selfish ?” 

“No.” 

“Tam,” he confessed, *‘ horribly selfish ; 
but that is not the reason. I have not 
wished to know. You came to me like a 
dream, as it might be: like a fairy god- 
mother out of an old tale on one windy 
night in the storm—against my will. How 
rude I was! But you forgive me.” He 
had drawn near to her. “T like to 
think of you so —you seemed to have a 
wand with you, you know: you touched 
the bewitched fancies in my brain, and 
things came to life again.” 

‘Tempest was under a contro! whose 
strength only a man of his nearly un- 
governable passions knows how to use. 

“ T’ve an idea there are no fairy stories 
in America ; at any rate I don’t connect 
you with anything three thousand miles 
away. You said something about careers 
and working for your living. . 

Here he stopped. Her slender hands, 
her slender figure, the grace and femi- 
ninity of her coming, in contrast with the 
harsh facts he broached, appeared to dis- 
tress him. “TI can’t think of money or 
the lack of it in connection with you. I 
can’t believe you are poor: you don't 
look it.” 

**Don’t think it, please, Mr. Tempest, 
nor about it. Let me write now—or go.” 

The presence of Lucy Carew to-day 
was so grateful to him, her coming so far 
more than he had let himself hope—his 
relief that she had not heard the tirade at 
Penthuen—that he could not forego the 
pleasure it was to move her: to see her 
eyes glow ; to watch her fluttering lids ; to 
mark the evidences of an agitation of 
which he knew the cause by reason of his 
own pulses. But he was determined to 
say nothing to alienate or terrify her, to 
force a retreat he knew she would do 
well to make—nothing that should spoil 
relations far too precious to him to 
renounce. , 

“T like to think so of you—that you 
just appeared—got out of a pumpkin 
chariot at my door! You said something 
about America . . . but——” 

He was struggling with himself. Since 
he must not say to her what he wished, 
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what he longed to say, anything else 
would be an insult. 

She had taken up her pen, and he let 
her write for a time, dictating a few pages 
for re-copying, then threw them impa- 
tiently down. 

“Tf you will let me, I will walk to the 
Ford with you. We must start now, or 
you will be very late for Mrs. Rams- 
dill’s.” 

At a little lane well on toward the village 
where he parted with her, he said: 
“As long as you live you will never 
know what you have done for me, and I 
can’t ever tell you—only won’t you under- 
stand how, if that is the case, I can’t 
endure the thought that you will ever 
have any hardships to bear?” His tone 
and the strange phrase chilled her. Did 
he mean this as a good-bye, a dismissal ? 
She grew cold and pale. 

They were quite by themselves in the 
little lane ; Craven behind them and the 
Ford just at the turn. ‘Tempest took her 
passive hands to him and pressed them 
against his breast. ‘Then, with the gesture 
she had remarked before, he threw them 
from him and left her standing there, 
without another word, alone. 

On his return to the house he went 
straight to Mrs. Henly’s little house 
keeping room —a_ cosy, comfortable, 
homely corner in a wing by itself—almost 
like a cottage set in the Castle’s very 
midst. 

Every object had a memory for him. 
No sentimental revolution had made an 
Empire room of Mrs. Henly’s homely 
English quarters! Here she had lived 
a tranquil existence for over forty years, 
falling heir to the uses and duties of the 
place when she was a very young woman, 
at the first housekeeper’s decease. 

Tempest had associations even with 
the wall-paper’s blazing roses and knots 
of: floating streamers, which his child’s 
imagination had untied and retied to find 
there were no ends, no real continuations, 
and all the flowers and ribbons fell in 
confusion in his mind! The mantel 
clock, with its quaint Chinese figures, 
brought to Mrs. Henly by a sailor brother, 
had made the little Tempest dream of ships 
and those distant ports that possessed the 
maddening fascination of the far-away and 
the unknown. He had intended joining 
the nautical man’s ship some day—just 
as he had intended doing at some period 
everything that amused him or stimulated 
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his life’s fancy. In the big chair, with 
its print-covered back and arms, Mrs. 
Henly had held him and soothed his 
griefs. His own little chair stood by 
the fireplace, as it had for more than 
thirty years. He had been a sailor in 
it; it had been a boat, a chariot, a ship 
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confided. But never had he gone away 
without some solace from the homely 
little room. To-day he came in and shut 
the door. Mrs. Henly sat knitting in her 
big chair. 

‘*She’s old,” he thought .for the first. 
‘* She’s aged very much of late,—but she'll 





“They were quite by themselves in the little lane.” 


of dreams, To this quaint room, with 
its individual odours — ‘Tempest had 
always thought of wools and worsteds, 
and fire and fogs and tea—he had come 
stormily with his miseries of boy-love, 
which he had confided on Mrs. Henly’s 
breast; here stormily later, with the 
miseries of man’s love, 


he had zot 


stand by me till--the end.—Sit still, 
Henly; don't get up;” and Tempest 
took the corner of the table, and sat 
himself down on it. staring at her. 

He was past forty years old, but only 
she would have known it. There was 
no grey in the thick dark hair that grew 
close as a thatch around his beautiful 
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head. Bodily and mentally he was so 
vibrant, so magnetic, so strong, that youth 
seemed inherent in him, and he would 
never be old. ‘To her, indeed, he had 
never grown up. His naturally uncon- 
trolled nature made him often like a 
naughty child, and when he was his more 
lovable self she called him to her heart 
“my dear, dear boy.” As she said, she had 
wept tears already so bitter that she would 
not claim a nearer tie if it could have 
added salt to the brine. 

Her master said shortly: ‘“ Henly, she 
must go.” 

Mrs. Henly knitted a row in order to 
collect herself, then put her work down 
on the table and looked at her master 
over her glasses. (“‘ He speaks of her 
as if she were the housemaid,” she 
thought.) 

“T’m heart sorry, Mr. Basil.” 

“Why ?” he demanded rudely: ‘why? ” 

“ She’s a sweet and gentle lady, coming 
as she does, clinging to the door as I 
might say so: here as she is, day in and 
out, no one could, or does, think harm of 
her.” 

He exclaimed furiously : ‘‘ Harm / how 
do you dare, Henly, to mean ‘bi 

‘“*T mean,” said the housekeeper steadily, 
“that fora young lady alone here,—with 
no mother or friend even,—even the Ford 
would talk. But she bears it in her face 
what she is—good and true.” 

“Yes,” he interrupted, more reasonably, 
“she does; and good she shall remain. 
That’s why she must go. She must leave 
Cravenford: no good will come to her 
for staying on——” 

“But,” interrupted the devoted woman, 
“to you—Mr. Basil ? ” 

‘Tempest was forced to smile. “ You 
would sacrifice anything to that, I think! 
You have kept silent and patient, never 
considering her so far, or her reputation, 
because you thought it was good for 
me!” 

“Qh, sir,” she palliated, ‘‘ I thought no 
wrong, sir—for her or you.” 

“Well, well,” he waived, and said 
significantly: ‘‘ For me there’s no good 
in the world.” 

The old woman’s hands were clasped 
over her knitting-work, her wedding-ring 
fine and yellow on her finger—he had 
seen the ring grow thin with the years. 
His eyes were on it. 

“But there are good things, sir,” she 
whispered softly: ‘‘a wife and children.” 
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He laughed not pleasantly. ‘ You 
must renounce your fairy tales. The only 
ones that are left are gruesome—tales 
with which to frighten children.” 

He frowned, and covered his face with 
his hand: a fine hand, strong and slender, 
nothing effeminate about it, albeit with 
the oval nails and psychic finger-tips of 
the poet. 

He recovered himself. ‘* To return to 
what I came to say—Miss Carew must 
leave Craven,” 

“Yes, Mr. Tempest.” 

**T shall never send her, I shall never 
show her, let her dream I wish it ... be 
cause,” his eyes flashed at the old anxious 
face, “I wish nothing less—nothing less in 
the world—do you hear?” 

“Yes, Mr. Basil.” 

**She must not come to-morrow—nor 
again.” 

As he threw back his head the shadows 
on his face appeared to creep from his 
melancholy eyes and brood over all his 
features. ‘The spirits of the night and 
darkness had banded together to cast 
their baleful wings over him. ‘‘ She must 
not come again.” 

‘*No, Mr. Basil.” 

“T cannot bear it.” 

She understood him and sat silent, her 
tenderness and pity fixed on his bowed, 
brooding figure. As her eyes met his 
he again covered his over with his too- 
frequent gesture, and exclaimed: ‘“ Fire 

coals of live flames heated red-hot 
and on each lid. What is this cursed 
malady that is destroying me? God! to 
be blind... blind. . . with the love of 
beauty so knit in me that it is one with 
my life! ‘To give up all the images of 
the world, the forms of life, the colours 
that paint the aspect of the universe,— 
to go into this self, this dark gloomy 
prison of myself, with memories none too 
glad or brave or good, be sure! To 
live with the ghouls of the mind—the 
angels of light all banished. . . . Never to 
write again, never to create, because my 
selfish misery is too great ; because I am 
sapped by revolt and not to be reconciled. 
Why, to-night I can scarcely see you, and 
there have been days when I would have 
torn my eyes open to see her more 
plainly! To potter around the earth I 
have been so vain as to think I trod well, 
to fumble for a chair, to fall instead of 
walking, to feel my way who have broken 
it through. 











‘“‘ You have watched the malady come to 
me, Henly, as you watched it come to my 
father—you have understood. 
seen me sufier, and I know you wondered 
at my control, when 
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within 


shrieked with agony. . . .” 


paused, then said significantly : 
“ But there is oblivion.” 

In his anguish his eyes showed 
blood-red, as if horribly suffused 


with drops of a su- 
preme Gethsemane. 
‘The old woman’s face 
was sublime in tender- 
ness ; her tears were 
flowing freely. 
“And I have 
thought for a mo- 
ment of happiness,” 
he breathed. del 
have dreamed of a 
love strong enough 
to go with me into 
that deadly 
darkness— 
the Inferno. 
put. it’s 
madness! 
madness !— 
I have 
proved it. 
It does not 
exist; and God 
knows I will 
protect myself 
from suffering 
any more 
deeply than 
now ldo. But, 
as I said, there 
is oblivion. 
Look here.” 
Tempest un- 
fastened his 
cuff and rolled 
up his sleeve 
to his inner arm. 


The old housekeeper gave 
a cry—the tears froze 


her lids. She sprang to her 
feet and put her hand on his 
shoulder. 





You have 


on 


eo | ee 
voice : ‘ 


. . no!” she cried, in a stifled 


‘No—xno, Mr. Basil!” 
“ Hush!” he commanded her sternly. 
And she knew him too well to burst , 


have forth into the grief her heart contained. 





















‘Tempest unfastened his cuff and 
rolled up his sleeve to his inner arm.” 


( 70 be continued. ) 


‘Tempest in his tone alone had 
become the master, who, al- 
though he had given his con- 
fidence, admitted no familiarity, 
however dear. ‘The housekeeper 
trembled as she stood, and Tem- 
pest was the controlled one. 
He said presently: ‘You'll 
find some means to see Miss 
Carew, and to tell her 
whatever you like. You 


— will prevent her coming. 


As for me’’—he 
shrugged — “I am in- 
capable of any further 
strength 
in the 
matter. I 
couldn’t 
be ex- 
pected to 
turn volun- 
tarily from 
Heaven to 
Hades.” 
He smiled 
his peculi- 
arly sweet, 
gentle smile, 
and rose to go. 
Mrs. Henly 
followed him 
to the door. 
When he had 
left her, she fell 
upon her knees by 
the little chair he 
had used to sit in 
as a child, and 
wept for him and 
prayed for him, 
and determined 
that if there were 
hope on the 
earth to rescue 
him he shouid be 
rescued. 


“These were waifs, too, all their little heads alert and their faces alurmed” (p. 376). 
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“Endless rows of small faces.” 





LONDON AT PRAYER. 
NOBODY’S CHILDREN. 


BY CHARLES MORLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HuGit THOMSON. 


‘© A child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts.” 


HE north wind blew, and it was 
bitterly cold and very dark, when, 
one Sunday evening, I walked 

down the passage to which I had been 
directed—very gloomy, very lonely, and 
leading apparently to the nethermost pit, 
looking in vain for any sign of life, listening 
for any strains of devotional music or the 
tinkling of devotional bell. Yet it was not 
six o’clock, and even Nobody’s Children 
could not have gone to bed! Had I 
taken the wrong turning? I hesitated, 
and came to some old houses whose 
doors are approached by as many short 
flights of steps. One of these I 
ascended, and striking a match found that 
I had reached the place I sought, and 
knocked. Waiting patiently and doubt- 
fully, I heard a series of taps, faint sounds 
at first, but growing sharper and louder 
in volume. ‘‘‘lap, tap, tap”—and for 
accompaniment a soft pitter-patter, which 
had hitherto been inaudible. It was 
a strange duet; but a bolt creaked, the 
door was half opened, and I saw before 
me, in the dim light cast by fire-glow and 
a jet of gas, a poor crooked cripple with 
a crutch for one leg and the foot of the 
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other in a slipper. Few would have given 
him another glance if they had met him 
in the streets hopping along in rags and 
tatters in the days when he was Nobody’s 
Child ; and, even if they did not avert 
their glance from a painful spectacle, would 
have heaved a pitiful sigh, turned up the 
whites of their eyes to Heaven, and 
passed on exclaiming, “ Poor fellow !— 
what will become of him, I wonder?” 
I explained the reason of my visit ; and 
shutting the door quickly, to keep out 
the freezing blasts, he called a comrade 
with two complete legs, who was reading 
a book by a small fire, and told me 
to follow him. We passed in and out of 
dark empty rooms and long dark corridors, 
climbed up stairs and down stairs, through 
flageed courts open to the skies, with 
much jingling of keys, until at last we 
stopped before a door, which my guide 
opened with a nod and a wave of his 
hand, 

Coming out of the darkness, the blaze of 
light startled me for a moment, as also 
did the endless rows of small faces ex- 
tending into the dim distance, target as 
I was for a multitude of curious eyes, 


*,* I am indebted to William Baker, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Dr.-Barnardo’s successor, for facilities 


given to me in the preparation of this article. 


Copyright 1906 by Charles Morley. 
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though stepping softly enough across to a 
seat which was indicated to me. Fortu- 
nately the distance was but a few yards, 
and dropping on to my knees I was 
glad to hide my head from the view of 
Nobody’s Children, all tunic and buttons, 
whose numbers would have caused the 
Old Woman who lived in a Shoe to hide 
her diminished head for ever. ‘There 
must have been hundreds of them 
gathered together in this long, narrow 
Chapel, all aglow with its polished pine- 
wood pews and panels, and warm as 
a summer day. My place was in the 
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for it seemed to carry with it a quiet hint 
that a visitor from the regions beyond the 
Commercial Road might not know his 
way about the Book of Common Prayer. 
Perhaps he was right; at all events, 
throughout the service we were constantly 
exchanging our prayer-books and hymn- 
books, and never once was I allowed to 
explore them for myself. I shall never 
forget the thrill which sent the blood to my 
face when I heard all those young voices 
pouring out the words of this first Psalm. 
Praise Him, sun and moon: praise 
Him, all ye stars and light. Fire and 
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“There must have been hundreds of them in this narrow Chapel.” 


choir, a small upraised recess divided 
from the body of the Chapel by an arch, 
hung with trailing plants and_ leaves 
in honour of the season, and including 
within its area a small organ, the reading- 
desk and the pulpits, and hence com- 
manding that sea of small faces I have 
mentioned. I had noticed thus much, 
when I felt a friendly nudge, and a stout 
youth thrust a prayer-book into my hands, 
and pointed to a psalm with a finger and 
thumb which showed signs of heavy work 
of some sort—in fact, the thumb alone 
nearly covered the psalm. I was touched 
and yet rather amused by the attention, 





hail, snow and vapour: wind and 
storm, fulfilling His word ; mountains 
and all hills: fruitful trees and all 
cedars ; young men and mataens, old 
men and children, praise the name of 
the Lord. 

Laudate Dominum! ‘The words rang 
out loud and clear and piercing. The 
voices were mostly high, pitched in the 
upper regions of the musical scale ; it 
was left to the organ to supply the lower 
notes, the rolling resonant bass ; whilst 
the trains crashing over a railway bridge 
close by added their mighty thunder to the 
strains, and in the very péanissimo parts 
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the high wind could be heard moan- 
ing without as it swept by the windows, 
or down those dark and stony corridors 
I had traversed. ‘The words sweep 
on, the scene changes, the thunder 
dies away, the lightning pales, the sky 
clears, the sun shines again, and upon 
my ear fall the sweetest notes, as of 
birds in full song. ‘They proceed from 
the throat of a boy with ample golden 
locks falling in a highly decorative fringe 
over his forehead, who sits in a box-like 
pew of his own, just by the chaplain. 
Young men and maidens, old men and 
children, praise the name of the Lord. 
It is not in churches and chapels that 
one hears such a flood of harmony, or 
such lusty declamation of Holy Writ ; 
but then the wind, the rain, the thunder 
and lightning, the hail and the snow, 
the sun and the moon, make an irre- 
sistible appeal to many members of 
this assembly, for they have been the 
playthings of the elements, and a cer- 
tain note of defiance in their voices 


which I seem to detect is perhaps due 


to the fact that they are now in a warm, 
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“ Taffy.” 


cheerful place, ablaze with light, and have 
a good bed waiting for them. Listen to 
the low hum which now fills the Chapel, 
like the buzz of many bees. My neigh- 
bour gives me one of his friendly nudges, 
and thrusts a printed slip into my hand, 
and I repeat the words here : 


LMIGHTY and most merciful 
Father, we Thy humble creatures 
do give Thee most hearty thanks for all 
the goodness Thou hast so bountifully 
bestowed upon us. We praise Thee 
for giving us our home and our kind 
friends, food and clothing, health and 
strength, teachers and instructors, and 
for every other good thing we have 
received from Thee. May Thy kind- 
ness awaken our love to Thee. Teach 
us to trust in Thee at all times. May 
we become Thy children by faith in 
Christ Jesus. 


It is the special thanksgiving which 
Nobody’s Children offer. 

So the service went on, prayer and 
psalm and hymn ; and at last the Chaplain 
stepped up into his pulpit, a man of 
middle age, the darkness of whose hair 
and beard was deepened by the white 
surplice he wore, and adjusting his glasses 
read out his text in a quiet voice which 
yet reached to the end of that long Chapel. 
He read out from the book of Isaiah a 
verse which, solemn though it was, this 
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audience of boys, I am sure, were fully 
able to understand, for they were not as 
other youths, but had always drunk deep 
of the cup of life. 

All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness 

thereof is as the flower of the field: 

the grass withereth, the flower fadeth : 
because the Spirit of the Lord bloweth 
upon tt: surely the people is grass: bu’ 
the word of our God shall stand for ever. 

The words seemed to fill even that 
bright Chapel with shadows and phantoms, 
for the old year had but an hour or two to 
live, and by the strange stillness I thought 
that these overwise arabs of the streets 
and fields pictured in their lively imagi- 
nations the very, throes of dissolution ; 
Time, with his scythe and sandglass, 
hovering over the dying year; and saw 
faces of dead comrades who had gone 
from amongst them, and those of living 
ones now scattered over the face of the 
earth since only twelve short months 
ago. ‘These were the themes of the 
preacher, dwelt on with quiet pathos, and 
couched in such homely terms as made a 
direct appeal to his hearers ; wild hearts 
some of them, not easy to reach, but they 
hung upon the old, old lessons, new to 
them now, and hard to believe. ‘There is 
many a rebel amongst them ; but when the 
Chaplain named the boys who had died 
during the year, bade them be sure that 
some of us would be taken ere the New 
Year itself expired, and then with lowered 
voice spoke of “ the Doctor,” that good 
man who had saved them, you could almost 
hear them breathe, so still were they. 
For these were Barnardo’s boys, and the 
Doctor himself had gone from amongst 
them since last they met round the death- 
bed of a year. 

The Chaplain sat down ; there arose 
the measured sound of many feet, and 
in a few minutes the larger part of the 
congregation had disappeared. It was 
now the turn of the choir, and I was not 
a little startled when I saw the singer 
with the fair hair, the decorative fringe, 
and the beautiful voice, hop along the 
ground like a frog racing to the water- 
brooks, I looked so shocked, I suppose, 
that my friendly neighbour told me, in 
a husky whisper, that the singer had no 
legs to speak of. “Well,” I said, “he 
gets on very well without them.” My 
friend laughed, and saying “ We all have 
to do that,” to my amazement stretched 
out his hand, seized a pair of crutches 
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from under his seat, and hopped out 
himself. I followed in his wake, and he 
took me into the Chaplain’s room, which 
looked very much like an office, being 
fitted up with shelves, writing-tables all 
littered with papers, ledgers, and note- 
books, at one of which sat the singer, 
busy counting out a pile of copper. 

“Well, Taffy,” I heard the Chaplain say 
to him, “how much is it?” 

“Give a guess, sir,—shillings, sir, to- 
night, —just fancy,” and ‘Taffy pointed with 
glee to the silver streak shining amongst 
the common copper. If I hadn’t seen 
him hop out of Chapel on all fours I 
should never have known that he had 
no more legs than a merman, but, a coin 
rolling off the table, he was down from 
his perch and hunting it. 

It was pleasant to see such activity 
and cheerfulness in half a boy, like ‘Taffy, 
but Ariel was not more sprightly, and 
even a farthing could not evade his 
glance. Having recovered the missing 
coin, he hopped back to his stool again, 
and became absorbed in his counting 
once more, whilst attendant — sprites 
gathered up hymn-books, prayer-books, 
sible-cards, and performed other duties, 
the Chaplain meanwhile dashing off short 
character-sketches for me. Here was the 
boy Kimberley,” dark, with big brown 
eyes, and a black wisp of a fringe, who 
used to ring the alarm bell at the capital 
of the Diamond Fields when the look-out 
spied a puff of smoke rising from Susan- 
nah Kop, away on the horizon, announcing 
that ‘‘ Long Tom” was about to walk, and 
sent all the people to the “‘ dug-outs.” 

“ And you were too slow once, Kim- 
berley, weren’t you?” quoth the Chaplain, 
laughing. 

Kimberley had lost a leg, and strode 
about on a crutch. I looked with admira- 
tion at the boy, surely a hero, thought I, 
when the sound of a giggle was heard. 

“Why, Donkey,”—so called because of 
his ears—‘ what’s the matter with you?” 
said the Chaplain : “aren’t you well ? ” 

“Ves, sir,’ replied Donkey, a_ little 
fellow, toasting himself before the gas-fire. 
“ But Long ‘Tom didn’t take his leg off: 
he was run over by a cart.” 

I could have cuffed him, tiny as he was, 
for thus destroying the dramatic little story 
which I had imagined: the boy “ Kim- 
berley” staying by his post too long, like 
the sentry at Pompeii, thinking only of 
others and his duty, and offering up a 
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limb in the sacred cause of friends and Here was a stowaway who had seen 
country. “ Kimberley,” the modest fellow, foreign lands and doubled the stormy 
only laughed, and flushed a little that any Capes in search of cdventure ; here was a 
one should think Ze ever invented such — small hero who had kept a family of four 






































At the Edinburgh Castle. 


a legend. But he had smelt powder, and brothers and sisters out of newspapers 
played hop, skip and jump with bombs and odd jobs until the landlord turned 
and bullets, and thus was well entitled to him out for rent; here was ‘Christmas 
respect, Box,” found on the sea-shore ; and here 
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was “ Baby,” very Liliputian, of course, 
the messenger boy, who was instructed 
to show me a sight such as I had never 


seen before. ‘‘ Baby” led me out of this 
strange vestry, up, and up, and up, to a 
door which he opened cautiously, and I 
beheld an apparently illimitable chamber, 
containing, I am sure, many more than a 
hundred small beds, and almost as many 
boys. ‘*And that’s: only one of ’em,” 
said “ Baby,” as we made our way back 
down the dark passages, through which 
the wind moaned and sobbed melan- 
choly lullabies. ‘hose boys, lying snug 
and warm in their beds, can hear them 
as they sweep under the doors and down 
the chimneys, and perhaps fall asleep 
dreaming of nights spent under the stars 
in the days when they were Nobody’s 
Children. 

Early to bed and early to work is the 
rule which governs this kingdom, but I 
find the Chaplain still in the Chapel laying 
a pure white cloth on the altar, for the 
Communion is to be celebrated, and the 
birth of the New Year is to be heralded 
with a midnight service, to which such 
boys as choose may come. 

“You must be tired,” I said. 

“No, not very. Iam in good training.” 

“Well, I won’t keep you ; but before I 
go I should like to ask you how you keep 
your congregation in such good order.” 

He smiled, as though he had Prospero’s 
wand for sceptre. ‘To tell you the truth,” 
he said, “they are not always so quiet, for 
boys like ours are not easy to reach; but 
if the coughs get /vo loud, then I raise 
my spell——” 

** Ah! the Doctor !” 

“VYes—I could quell a storm by the 
magic of his name.” 

Bidding the Chaplain good night, he 
said, ‘“‘ But you don’t think you have 
seen Barnardo’s, do you ?”—he laughed 
at the very idea. ‘Why not come up 
in the morning, and see some of our raw 
material ?—this is the finished article,” 
patting on the shoulder the Chapel Boy, 
a rough, stout fellow who had just come 
in. A smile passed over his face, and 
he regarded his master with such a look 
in his filmy eyes as Friday might have 
given Robinson Crusoe, and seemed 
rather dazed by the compliment. 

So the next morning I once more 
walked down the narrow lane, which 
looked gloomier than ever in the murky 
daylight. I think this must be some 


of the raw material that I see climbing 
up the steps in front of me—a little 
girl of six perhaps, and a lesser boy, 
no doubt her brother, by the way he 
clings to her shabby old red _ petticoats, 
She cannot be more than six, but yet 
is a woman in years and a mother at 
heart, for she regards him with an air 
of fond protection, helps him up, and 
soothes his fears. I look inquiringly at 
the man who has charge of them, and 
he says, smiling: “ They have just come 
a long railway journey, and I have 
brought them from the station.” 

“From where, then, have they come ?” 
I asked. 

“From Bristol.” 

“ And they have travelled alone ?” 

“In charge of the guard.” 

Nobody’s Children yesterday—to-day 
Somebody’s Children. We pass together 
into a great room divided into many 
box-like offices with glass walls, in which 
dozens of clerks are busy with books and 
papers ; typewriters click, telephone bells 
ring, messengers race in and out; they 
are all at full pressure, as if time was 
money, and this was the counting-house 
of a vast business devoted to the piling up 
of wealth. So it is; and here is the raw 
material, ranged on the settee under the 
windows, some score of waifs, big and 
little, who have knocked at the Ever 
Open Doors in London, in Liverpool, 
3ristol, Cardiff, and many another city 
and town, and are now to be drafted 
according to circumstances into one of 
the Doctor’s many factories for convert- 
ing waste products into manufactured 
goods. In one of these boxes I hear 
them lisp their little tragedies; I turn 
over formidable documents and _ thick 
ledgers with the Chief of the staff, and 
shudder at the secrets they contain, and 
the iniquities of the human race. Secrets 
they must remain. I go into some old 
houses in the lane: oak-panelled they 
are, with carved balusters and_ rich 
marble fireplaces, for once the lane was 
country, here flowers and grapes grew 
and birds sang once on a time, and herein 
dwelt city magnates, ‘Their own children 
pattered up and down these sunken stair- 
cases, and these gloomy rooms, over- 
looking hideous back-yards and staring 
blank walls, once echoed with their merry 
cries and laughter. Those days are for- 
gotten, and now their places are taken by 
Nobody’s Children, who spend the first 
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days of their novitiate here. Hark! is 
that a child crying? I descend into the 
lower regions, and the sound grows louder 
and louder. It is a strange scene that I 
see: a dark, though comfortable kitchen, 
warm, with a glowing fire; a long table 
laden with smoking food—meat and 
pudding, at which sit a dozen or twenty 
children, tended by a motherly woman. 
“ Hush—h-s-s-h—sh-sh”: here is the 
source of all the noise—a boy, who 
will not be comforted, who is alarmed 
by his strange surroundings, a wild bird 
beating his wings against the bars of the 
cage. ‘Sob—sob—sob,” “‘ gulp—gulp— 


‘There stands 


gulp,” ‘“ heave—heave—heave,” ha! a 
spoonful of hot pudding—* gasp—gasp 
—gasp,’—another spoonful, another—and 
peace at last—a chorus of laughs from 
his new comrades; even a baby in the 
nurse’s arms is tickled, and actually beams 
with enjoyment, though it can have but 
lately begun its pilgrimage through this 
weary world. 

Then I was taken to see workshops, and 
football in the walled court, and other 
sights, and at last found myself in a school- 
room, which seemed very dreary in the 
fading light, but one glance at the pupils 
showed me that it was they who in some 
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mysterious way communicated this im- 
pression of dullness to their surroundings. 
‘They were all boys, small and _ large ; 
some were bending listlessly over slate 
and paper; others were following the 
chalk figures on a_ blackboard; some 
were sitting on a form by the master’s 
desk, sullenly regarding certain signs in 
dog-eared books. It seemed to me that 
the teacher had a desperate task, which 
must try his sense of duty to the utmost, 
yet he seemed not at all depressed 
as I talked to him at his desk, though 
round him were gathered the most recent 
sweepings of the streets, who had not 





an outpost.” The School 


long ago been running wild, tramping the 
highways, stowed away in ships, lodging 
on doorsteps, or flying from cruelty. 
There are boys who are maddened by 
addition and subtraction ; there are boys 
with touzled hair and ink-smeared faces 
rendered desperate by wrestling with 
those mysterious symbols we call letters ; 
nay, there are boys who are not even 
entrusted with slate or book. ‘Come 
here, Johnnie,” said the master to one 
of these. He was a little fellow of ten 
or twelve, I suppose, with a shock of 
straight hair,'and a smile in his blue 
eyes, and looked at both of us rather as 
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though we were the children and he was 
the teacher. I was really taken aback 
by this attitude, which betokened so 
sociable and fearless a temperament. 
There are few boys for whom the 
raised desk of the pedagogue does not 
possess a peculiar sanctity; and yet 
Johnnie regarded it with such indiffer- 
ence that he rested his little elbow upon 
a corner of it, and lounged against it 
with legs comfortably crossed, and actually 
toying with a long black ink-spotted ruler. 
I am not easily startled, but I confess thata 
tremor seized my limbs at the sight of such 
audacity, and shivering I awaited what I 
thought could be the only ending. But 
no—the master only smiled at Johnnie, 
and began to ask him so:ne questions. 

“Do you like being at school?” was 
the first one. Johnnie looked as glum as 
a winter’s night, and shook his head. 

‘But you can’t read, can you, Johnnie?” 
Another shake. ‘And you don’t want 
to learn!” Another shake, very de- 
termined. 

“What would you like to do, then?” 

“’To go ’ome.” 

“But you’ve got no home.” 

“I’m good mates wi’ the p'leece,” said 
Johnnie, and his little face lighted up, as 
he gazed with a broad smile at the master, 
evidently believing that he had preferred 
a most natural reason for claiming his 
liberty. But Johnnie was sent back to 
his desk, and I learnt that the works in 
his poor head had been sorely affected 
by a blow from a poker delivered by his 
father, from whom he had been rescued 
by the police. By home he meant the 
streets of his native town. ‘Still, the 
poker hasn’t knocked all the spirit out 
of him,” said the master; “but some 
crouch and shrink so when they are 
brought to me, that it is pitiful to see 
them. ‘They are ready to start at their 
own shadows—I suppose they have been 
chivied about since they could walk 
and I cannot get a word out of them.” 

But all of a sudden the door opened, 
and there came walking in an upright, 
stalwart youth, with face tanned as though 
by the sun or the sea wind. A smile 
played about his set lips as he advanced 
to the master, and putting out a horny 
hand, exclaimed: “ Don’t you know me, 
sir?” 

The master looked—the light was dim. 
“ Why, it’s Dixon, isn’t it? How are you, 
Dixon?” and he wrung his extended 
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fist with great cordiality. ‘ Why, what 
are you doing here? I thought you were 
in Canada!” 

‘*‘]’ve just run over to see my mother, 
sir. It’s five years since I left, and she’s 
gettin’ old and lonely.” 

Then he gave us a cheerful description 
of farm life in Canada, of the hard work 
he had to do, and how he enjoyed it, 
of the kindness of his employer, of his 
savings, and of the good time coming 
when he himself, though not so long ago 
a poor waif, would be a landed proprietor 
and a “ boss” himself. 

“Are you sure you won’t stop in 
London?” I ventured. 

“Tondon?—not me. It’s too dirty, 
and that cramped for room—why, you 
can’t scarce turn yourself round without 
knocking against something or somebody.” 

Then he and the master began to talk 
of old times at Barnardo’s, and I went 
my way with pleasant visions of immeasu- 
rable pinewoods, the land of mountain 
and lake—of waving cornfields and 
prairies, of snug homesteads, and in my 
ear sounded the ring of the axe and the 
cheerful sound of labour. I was now 
out in the yard; and looking up at the 
nests of chimneys and roofs, and listening 
to London roaring and humming without, 
I could not help thinking that Dixon was 
a wise youth to seek his fortune in the 
other wilderness. 

“But you should go to the Edinburgh 
Castle,” said the Governor of the boys, 
who had been my host. 

** But I shall never end,” I replied. 

“It is worth the journey.” 

“The Edinburgh Castle!” I hear some 
one exclaim: “ why, surely it must be a 
public-house, and you are taking us into 
bad company.” It certainly was a public- 
house, and one of the flashiest, most 
flaunting, sin-soaked dens in London, and 
this not so long ago either; and even to 
this very day many a thirsty soul pushes 
back its ever-swinging doors and calls for 
liquor, and fairly staggers when a pot 
of tea or coffee is put on the counter. I 
was myself deceived by its appearance, 
and on putting my head in at one of its 
various doors to ask my way, was con- 
siderably astonished to learn that it was 
the place I sought. Not the most inven- 
tive publican could have added to its 
facial allurements wherewith to draw in 
custom. Its very battlements and castel- 
lated form stirred up the reckless passion 
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of feudal times in the bosom of the 
passer-by ; windows bore gilded legends 
which fell attractively on the eye; by 
contrast with the wretched houses and 
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swung a sign such as one sees before the 
old coaching inns, proclaiming hearty 
welcome and the best of fare. How 
deceptive is the outer shell of things! 














“ ‘It was there that the work began forty years ago.” 


the dismal muddy street its parlours 
seemed to offer unstinted luxury ; even on 
the iron post planted in the open space 
in front of it, just by the kerbstone, 





The artful sign contains a warning against 
sin in general, and bids all take courage 
and fight the devil and all his works 

“ Come along,” said the Superintendent, 


whom I found within the Castle: ‘ you 
will see the boys marching in.” 

He led me down a _ passage, and 
suddenly I found myself in a vast hall, 
into which regiment after regiment of 
boys were marching, for here pray 
Nobody’s Children on Sunday morning. 
It was a memorable sight; “but to 
understand it,” said the Superintendent 
after the service, “I should like to show 
you where the Doctor began his work.” 

We went out of the Castle and walked 
slowly down the road, seeming to sink 
lower and lower into the abyss, until we 
reached a bridge. ‘‘ Now, there,” he said, 
“is an outpost,” pointing to a grey 
barrack-like building, many-windowed, 
whose front stretched down a_ narrow 
street, and whose back stood on one 
of the banks of a canal. ‘Those are 
schools,” I leaned over the parapet and 
peered into the dim perspective, and 
down into the black waters, on whose 
surface were reflected so many hideous 
shapes, broken by floating scum ; high 
walls festooned with dripping growths ; 
towering chimneys ; rows of furnaces 
slumbering sullenly through the day of 
rest ; huge stacks of timber ; barges laden 
high with coal, barges empty ; even forms 
of fishermen angling in the dreadful 
pool. We passed on, and soon came to 
a crooked byway, ending in a_ court 
with a few wretched houses on each 
side of it, bounded by a brick wall, 
over which tower factory chimneys and 
a wilderness of roofs. My guide in this 
Inferno pointed to one of these houses, 
and said: “It was there that the work 
began forty years ago.” Already many 
curious eyes were upon us, staring through 
ragged strips of muslin, calico or cloth 
which served as blinds, so we did not 
linger, but one look was enough. Had it 
been a field of battle, where legions had 
fallen, some cross or stone would have 
marked the place, but here I saw only 
the grim signs of the most biting poverty.* 

Forty years ago Dr. Barnardo, then 
a young student of medicine, took rooms 
in this court, and employed his leisure 
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hours in teaching the poor. One night, 
his labours being done, he was about 
to leave, when he noticed that a ragged, 
hungry boy still loitered by the fire. 

“Tt is time you went home,” said the 
student. “Why don’t you go?” 

“T ain’t got no ’ome,” replied the boy. 

“No home! Why, how do you live, 
then.” 

‘Ow 1 can) sir.” 

“ Have you no father or mother ?” 

‘The boy shook his head. 

“ Are there many boys like you?” 

** Lots, sir,” 

“Do you know any of them ?” 

The boy nodded,  laughi 
question. 

*Could you eat a bit of supper ?” 

** Supper, sir ?—yuss, sir, couldn’t I!” 

“If I take you home to supper with 
me, will you show me some of the other 
boys?” 

**VUsS, Sit.” 

“Very well; come along.” 

So the two went away together, and 
after supper the boy led the student 
through a number of streets until they 
came to a high wall up some dark passage 
or other. Here the boy stopped and 
pointed to the wall. 

“What have you brought me _ here 
for?” asked the student—not a little 
astonished. 

“They’re up it,” answered the boy. 

“Up the wall ?” 

Then the boy put his fingers into some 
hole in the brickwork, and beckoning his 
host to follow, began to scramble up the 
wall by a series of very uncertain foot- 
holds. At last they reached the top, and 
clambering over the cornice the boy showed 
with triumph a number of dark forms 
crouching on the roof of a warehouse. 
These were waifs, too, all their little 
heads alert and alarmed, for they thought 
the policeman had come to move them 
on. It was no policeman, as we know, but 
the man with a strong will, whose heart 
was so moved by the spectacle of these 
homeless children, that henceforth he 
devoted his life to “‘ Nobody’s Children.” 


1g at the 


* A movement is now in progress, the purpose of which is to raise a lasting memorial to 
Dr. Barnardo. It is true that some modest monument is to be placed over his grave at Barkingside, 
where his ashes rest, in the midst of the village homes which he founded ; but the great object 
of the Memorial is to raise the sum of a quarter of a million pounds to free the buildings and 
work of the Institution from every liability. His work was recognised as the unofficial society for 
saving the waifs and strays of the nation, and it is therefore a National and Imperial memorial 
in the best sense of the words. Subscriptions should be sent to Howard Williams, Esq., 


72, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY CATHARINE WELCH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND DULAC. 


E, was not beautiful, the Cloth Puppy. Nor did he possess that horrid 
fascination belonging to a toy of extreme ugliness; he was merely 
plain. At first sight of him the Girl found him decidedly uninteresting. 

Perhaps when they gave him to her—it was on her sixth birthday—there was 
even a trifle of contempt in her round-eyed gaze as she took the proffered gift 
under her arm and bore him off solemnly nursery-wards. ‘There on the nursery 
shelf he sat for almost a week, in all his newness of unspotted white calico and 
shining shoe-button eyes, a very lonely little toy indeed. And then one day 
the Girl met with a grief. 

Her dearest possession, a really-truly live dog, died, and her big eyes were red 
with weeping as she followed her brother out into the back garden where the 
dead pet was to be buried. This brother of hers was the greatest hero in the 
world. He was eleven, and had real lessons, and was a person to be feared and 
admired always. 

The presence of her brother, and the elaborate funeral ceremony he concocted 
in honour of her dead dog, perhaps consoled the Girl a little in her loss. Still, 
she was wide-eyed with grief as she knelt on the grass and watched the small 
coffin being lowered into the grave. 

Suddenly the brother was struck with an idea. “I tell you what we'll do, 
Sis!” he exclaimed. 

Sorrow made the child dull. ‘‘ Yes?” she said indifferently. 

“Yes!” he cried, ‘we'll bury the Cloth Puppy too. That’s what they used 
to do over in the East. When a man died they used to bury his wife alive in 
the same grave with him.” 

The boy’s eyes shone with enthusiasm. 

“But,” objected the Girl, “the Cloth Puppy wasn’t his wife.” 

“Pooh! that doesn’t matter. Just like a girl. Here, hand him over, Sis.” 

Obediently the child fetched from the nursery shelf her new toy, and then 
dully watched herself robbed in a moment of her two treasures, the real dog, 
taken by the doggie angels—so said Mamma—and the Cloth Puppy, that, only 
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now when she was about to lose him, she learned to value, sacrificed to the 
enthusiasm of her brother. 

“T wish I had my Cloth Puppy back again,” she said dolefully, as the last 
toy spadeful of earth fell on the grave. 

“Nonsense! He must stay there, of course,” said the autocrat brother. 

But even the six-year-old worm will turn, though the tyrant is a worshipped brother. 

That night she looked sadly at the vacant space on the nursery shelf where 
the Cloth Puppy had been wont to stand. In bed she cried for her dead-and- 
gone dog, that, every night till now, had slept on top of the tufted coverlet by her 
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“Shivering in the summer evening, the Girl stood and watched her brother dig up the new grave.” 


side. And then she thought of her other dog—the Cloth Puppy. If only he i 
were there he could sleep by her side and ease her loneliness. Why had she let 
herself be robbed of him just when she needed him most? Why, indeed ? 

She raised a cry to heaven. “I want my Cloth Puppy! I want him! I want t 
him!” she wailed. 

The bare feet pattered over the floor to her brother’s room across the corridor. 

“T want my Cloth Puppy back! Come, dig him up!” she demanded; and, 
in the face of determination, eleven years yielded to six. 

Hand in hand the two children stole down the stairs and tiptoed past the 
drawing-room, where the big folk were sitting, out into the back garden. Shivering in 
the summer evening, the Girl stood and watched her brother dig up the new grave. 
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‘‘Here he is, Sis,” said he, a little awed at such determination from his meek 
little sister. 

With the Cloth Puppy—rather earthy, it’s true, but safe again—clasped to her 
breast, the little girl crept up the stairs contented. 

Next morning, when Nurse came to wake her, she found the child peacefully 
asleep, the Cloth Puppy still held tight in her little arms. 

“Nurse,” said she seriously, as she opened her eyes, ‘‘ will you please see that 
the ruffles on my nightdress are done up soft ? 
my Cloth Puppy.” 

The nurse laughed, but the child got her way. 

And so began the friendship of the Girl and the Cloth Puppy. 

He never had any name but just that—the Cloth Puppy ; though 


The little starchy prickles hurt 


sometimes 





“Clasped to his little mistress's heart, his shoe-button eyes grew bright with 
the tears he could not shed.” 


when they two were all alone the Girl called him “dearie,” and then his little 
sawdust heart beat rapturously, and he struggled so hard, but always in vain, to 
wag his stiff cloth tail. It was then, when they were all alone together, usually 
at night, and when the Puppy nestled against the soft white ruffles, that the Girl 
told him things. 

Only he knew the tears she shed because her straight black hair would never, 
never curl, and her face was white instead of rosy as other children’s were, and 
her little legs were so thin her brother sometimes cruelly compared them to 
bean-poles. Clasped to his little mistress’s heart, his shoe-button eyes grew bright 
with the tears he could not shed, and he snuggled even closer to her to try to 
show the sympathy he felt. 

The Girl and he were inseparable always) In the daytime they worked and 
played together in the nursery and in the back garden all sorts of queer little 
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games. Sometimes they escaped the vigilant eye of Nurse and made their way 
softly down into the big empty drawing-room, forbidden ground, where tall, smooth- 
topped tables held all sorts of fascinating things, and the Cloth Puppy sank up to 
his knees in the deep pile of the soft Eastern rugs. 

Sometimes they spent hours making up fairy stories together, as they sat on 














Here's the toy-dog the young mistress was so fond of. . . Where shall | put him?’” 


the floor in front of the nursery fire or lay awake in bed. Then the Girl was a 
beautiful princess, with every charm except curling locks,—even in a_half-awake 
dream, imagination could not bring about so great a thing as that. And _ the 
Puppy was a noble greyhound, or else a prancing steed with silver trappings. 

At other times in their day-dreams the Girl was an unhappy neglected child, 
with a cruel step-mother and unkind step-sisters. And then the Cloth Puppy was, 
of course, her fairy god-mother, and at the end of the story the Girl always 
drove off in a grand satin-lined coach to marry a charming Prince ; and—must it 
be confessed ?—leaned her head out of the window to stick out her tongue 
scornfully at the wicked and envious relatives she left behind. 

Playing and dreaming and sometimes working together, the Girl and the Cloth 
Puppy grew older, but stayed firm friends as ever they were. The Girl showed 
4 the passing years more plainly. Her wept-for hair at first was plaited and then 
done up in a knot on the top of her head, so that its straightness was no longer 
noticeable. Lengthening skirts, too, covered up the legs whose thinness had 

caused so many tears. 
The Puppy grew older too. His cloth coat was dirtier, and one of his ears had 
lost its jaunty erectness, and the tail, whose unfeeling stiffness had been such a 
trial to him, now hung down limp and wagged itself—sometimes most inopportunely 
i —when one joggled him. But—he was a puppy still. Faithful and sympathetic 
as ever, he snuggled each night against the unstarched ruffles and listened to the 
whispered confidences that now took the place of the fairy stories, Did he under- 
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stand? The shoe-button eyes never blinked, and yet, who can say the sawdust heart 
beat as steadily as usual when, one night, the Girl caught him in her arms and, with a 
little cry, kissed his snub nose and murmured into the drooping ear that she was 
“the happiest girl in all the world” ? 

Soon the Cloth Puppy was a witness of such doings as few masculine eyes ever 
| see: the trying on of delicate lacey garments and silky tea-gowns and of one white 
| shining satin frock—the wedding-dress. 

At last, one day, the wedding-dress was put on, and as he stood on one corner of 
the dressing-table the unwinking eyes of the Cloth Puppy took in admiringly every 
fold of shining satin and every line of his dear mistress’s face. 

f Then came a voice from below. “Hurry, Sis. It’s time to start!” and then 
the Girl snatched up the puppy and held him against the soft laces at her throat 
so that she could look down into the shoe-button eyes and kiss the snubby nose. 


' “I’m going away to leave you, dearie,” she said. ‘ Good-bye!” and, laying 
him back quickly on the dressing-table, she lifted up her soft draperies and hurried 
: away. 


The Cloth Puppy watched her go, and into his sawdust throat came a big lump. 
Perhaps, in her haste, the Girl set him too near the edge of the dressing-table. At 
any rate, overbalancing, he fell and rolled into a dark corner. And there he lay, all 
alone, until a maid, sweeping the room some days later, found him. 

“ Here’s the toy-dog the young mistress was so fond of,” said she. ‘ Where shall 
I put him?” 

‘Away in the garret with her other toys,” was the reply 

* * * * * * * * 

The Girl is a woman now, with little girls of her own ; and, now and then, her 
children visit her old home and climb the steep garret stairs to look at the toys 
‘**Mother used to play with when she was little.” 

“What funny old-fashioned playthings!” they say, gazing with childish scorn at 
the shelf-full of crippled dolls and worn-out toys. 

“See that queer little cloth dog over in the corner there !” 

And, after a contemptuous glance, they turn and make their way down the stairs 
again. 

Sometimes at night the Cloth Puppy dreams that he is nestling into the ruffles of a 
soft white nightdress again, and then he wakes with a start to find himself leaning 
against a headless toy lamb, whose wool, in the moonlight that streams through the 
uncurtained garret window, shows grimy with dust. 
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“The pale, soft sunlight and the vernal air.” 


A PHANTOM OF FALSE MORNING. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


HIS morning the thrush woke me, 
piercing the depths ofa pleasant dream 

with his poignant notes, and as I opened my 
eyes to the mild glories of the late-risen sun 
shining full upon my face through the low 
open casement, I awoke toa sense of change, 
a strange well-being that would seem to 
have newly dawned with this new day. And 
although, for all my endeavour, I could not 
recall even the flimsiest figment of the 
dream, save a sense of warm sunlight and 
fragrance of numberless flowers, the vague 
illusion of happiness remained like some joy 
too deep to tell. And still the thrush sings 
from the topmost silver twig of the leafless 
walnut-tree before my window the song that 
is always new, the song of the Golden Age. 
As you listen you cannot but believe him: 
the world and you are young, not old, 
together ; the present is unspeakably fair and 
the future a dream of indefinite delight. He 
tells it you all in the very best ef good faith, 


and even once again you believe him as of 
old. 

As I listened I thought of the Monk Felix 
and the wonderful bird that he went forth to 
hear—for an hour it seemed, but a lifetime 
in reality; and then I remembered how 
Perdita would always have it that it was 
the blackbird’s golden lyre that so beguiled 
him, while I maintained that the thrush’s 
mellow magic and none other wove the 
spell. But she was ever a partisan of that 
mysterious minne-singer, with his arrogant 
airs and sable cloak, while I would still be 
telling her how far more love-worthy was 
the generous thrush, who does not make his 
faithful audience wait until the singing season 
has well begun, nor sinks into implacable 
silence before it is fairly on the wane. But 
I do not think I ever really convinced her. 
“ Listen,” she would say, for all answer, 
when in the pause between one soft shower 
and the next we stood between the birches 
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to hear the wonderful voice of gold that 
came nearer to her heart than any other— 
nearer even than the nightingale’s. “ That,” 
she said once, “is the true and only Preislied, 
and it is the soul of Walther von der 
Vogelweide that sings.” 

And though, in revenge, I would twit her 
with her favourite’s greedy and quarrelsome 
ways, his froward niggardliness, his brazen 
voracity, she had but the one answer: That 
he sang for her as none other ever had or 
could; that the thrush sang with a most 
excellent sweetness of exquisite realities, but 
the blackbird of all the things that never 
werc, that never could be—of the Fortunate 
[slands, of a sea without shore, of the 
Mountains of the Moon and the Valley of 
the Shadow. It was idle, foolish talk, no 
doubt, but wonderfully pleasant for all that, 
even when she had the best of the argu- 
ment. 

“This,” I said to myself, “is a day after 
her own heart,” as I went forth of the open 
door into the garden. “This at long and 
at last is Spring.” There could be no 
manner of doubt about it, not as told by the 
thrush’s clear annunciation alone, but proven 
positively over and over. The pale, soft 
sunlight and the vernal air, the divine 
fragrance of moist earth and bourgeoning 
branches, the very smile and breath of 
Spring. “Spring makes spring in the heart,” 
said one who surely should have known, but 
to-day it seemed to me as though, for the 
first time in many years, the Spring had 
veritably revisited mine. It was a day to 
give thanks for, a day for miracles. The 
smooth lawns sparkled with iridescent mois- 
ture, each tiny drop a phial for the sun, as 
I went across them under the faint blue sky 
blotted with milk-white clouds. Zizi, the 
cole-tit, was mighty busy in the walnut-tree 
upon some ploy of his own, flitting up and 
down and to and fro as though the whole 
world hung upon his efforts ; and that micro- 
cosm of sweet-voiced impudence, the wren, 
tried his best to startle me with his amazing 
volume of song, shrilled suddenly close above 
my head. 

Only yesterday it was a colourless, wintry 
world that lay about me, quiet as the grave, 
void of sense or motion ; even the tension of 
waiting had faded into resignation of a sort, 
bleak enough but peaceful after its fashion. 
This, then, was the change by whose dim 
prescience I was stirred when the low, mild 
sun shone in upon my eyes, and the thrush 
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sang in the walnut-tree. The green lances 
of the narcissus are behindhand, to be sure ; 
but memory, quickened by the soft airs that 
breathe rather than blow, conjures up their 
fragrance. Almost I could believe the lilacs 
were in bloom. 

‘*Einsam wandelt dein Freund im Friihlings- 

garten.” 

But the walled garden, for all its intimate 
charm, was not spacious enough for my 
wanderings this first Spring day. I must 
go farther afield and see the sun through 
the Silverwood along Perdita’s favourite 
path, traversed so often together before she 
went away. I went leisurely up the lane 
that led thitherward—a long ascent, with 
steep tree-grown banks on either hand, 
heaped with emerald mosses and ‘haunted 
by small birds. Did the wrens still build 
their inviolate bowers where the greensand 
was crumbled away beneath the wreathed 
root-clusters of the beeches? There was 
one secluded nest whose position was a 
masterpiece of strategy, that her clear eyes 
discovered, perfect of architecture, secret as 
the Priest’s Chamber in an ancient manor 
wall, which, something to her chagrin, was 
never, to our knowledge, invested by its tiny 
brown builders, never even lined. No alarm 
of intrusive stick or meddlesome finger was 
there to account for this, and rustic wisdom 
gravely set it down as a “cock’s nest,” 
built of malice aforethought to deceive 
adventurous stealers of eggs. However that 
may have been, it remained a mystery and 
a disappointment in one. 

Stooping low beneath a tangle of jutting 
roots, I explored with all due precaution the 
well-nigh invisible doorway of a clump of 
moss that looked for all the world as though 
it were part and parcel of the bank. That 
had been lined and lived in, triumphantly 
concealed ; and it was perhaps the whilom 
occupant who slid with elfin elusiveness 
through the russet undergrowth and vanished 
into the coppice beyond. Last year’s leaves 
rustled under my feet, giving forth so 
spring-like a fragrance that it seemed 
strange to find no sign of feathering green 
on either hand or overhead. Here and 
there the wake-robin had thrust up a pallid 
lance to the amber sunlight ; but although I 
had thought to find the white dead-nettle in 
flower I could see none. Forth of the lane, 
I threaded the slender, hesitating footway 
that winds across the broad green meadow- 
space that flows like a placid sea about the 
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southern boundaries of the Silverwood, and 
let the little grey wooden gate fall to behind 
me as I entered. 

The way wound upward still, and now 
through innumerable stems and boles the 
pale glory of the sun was shining—shining 
too upon lifeless swathes.-of last year’s 
grass, on drooping bronze of last year’s 
bracken. The brambles alone in these under- 
woods still hoarded a dense, unchangeful 
green, hung brilliantly with glittering drops. 
Retired from the sun’s full countenance, 
they flower, fruitlessly fair, and while lacking 
purple berries and the Indian summer of sun- 
set dyes, remain sedately recluse, unchanged 
of hue, save for perhaps a duller cast, Still 
through the remote tree-tops I could glimpse 
the turkis sky, the clouds of silver and 
pearl; but the sunlight glistened fitfully 
now, flecking the rough path with fickle 
gleams. 

Surely that changeful lustre fell upon a 
figure that I knew, one light of step and 
debonnaire, who led the way through the 
Silverwood as how often of old. The 
gracious sweep of the grey gown, the very 
colour, as I was used to tell her, of early 
morning mist, whose else should it be ?—and 
yet—had not Perdita and Spring returned 
together ? 


**Einsam wandelt dein Freund im Friihlings- 
garten.” 


Could it be that I 
more ? 

I hurried my pace, but still she was well 
in advance of me between the trees, although 
she seemed not to hasten but rather to 
loiter, It could be none other: the easy 


gait, the carriage of the graceful head—she 


was to be alone no 
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was too far in front for me to see her face— 
the rich coils of her hair ; and yet...? 

The path led down the well-remembered 
way clear of the wood across a smooth strip 
of parkland that lies almost at the Duke’s 
gates. It is an ancient right of way, 
inalienable yet, in spite of all that wealth 
can do, And still I followed, remembering 
well the while that we had been wont to 
run hand in hand along the slope as far as 
the gate of the ancient church. Arrived 
there, we would go more soberly, for this 
was a shrine of more than common solemnity, 
for all its half-ruinous estate. Dispossessed 
by a rich man’s whim of its ancient uses, 
emptied of worship, it stands among. its 
dead, hearing none but the orisons of the 
birds, receiving only the benediction of 
the sun and dew. Still I think it has its 
memories, as I have mine. 

Whether the light figure of my pursuit 
had turned aside to the alternative footpath 
leading to the highway I could not tell. I 
had felt so assured that this, my goal of 
many old excursions, was hers also, that I 
had not even sent a glance in the other 
direction. Even as my questing gaze 
searched round about for her, my eyes fell 
upon a green mound, a grey stone. 

The green mound, the grey stone—how 
could I have forgotten them? What glamour 
of false dawn had beguiled my waking 
senses I may never know. I looked about 
me : gone were the butterfly clouds, the faint 
pure blue ; the sun was vanished as though 
it had never shone. Instead the skies hung 
heavily, a frowning catafalque of darkness ; 
a flurry of sleet whirled in the wind. 

It was not—it could not have 
Perdita, It was not really Spring. 


been— 








